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PIANO MUSIC. 


Five Fine Collections! 
PARLOR MUSIC is in two large volumes, 


es sheet- music size. 
Vol. 1. has 242, and Vol. II. 222 pages, filled with 
the best and most 


popular Piano pieces,—every one of me- 
dium difficulty. 
EARLS OF MELODY as 224 pages, 


all of the best. . 

A CREME DE LA CREME, *. 
ployers, and carefully chosen. 

OUNTAIN OF GEMS sheet. 
general collection of easy, popular pieces, that every 


one can play. 
[VELCOME HOME (24 


ceive a welcome in every Home where it is used, hav- 
ing well chosen, bright music, and nothing harder than the 
medium degree of culty. 


Price of each Book: — $2.50 Bds.; $3.00 Cloth 
4.00 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
131 45 Washington St., BOSTON. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
Boston Normal School. 


There will be an examination of candidates for admission 
to this school, at the School-house, on Dartmouth street, 
Friday, September 7, at 10 o’ clock a.m. 

Candidates who are not graduates of the Boston High 
Schools must pass an examination in the ordinary High 
School studies, and nt evidence of good character. 

ves, wi r onday, September 10. 

1344 DUNTON, cad Master. 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


2A Beacon Street, Boston, 


Li. 2 GERMAN DEPARTMENT reopens on Monday, 
ober rst. 

Latinum is an application of the meTHOD OF 
THe ScHoo. To LaTIN. 


1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M., 


Professor of Oratory at Tafts College, 
Has prepared for Colleges, Schools, and Lyceums, 


THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 
GESTURE. Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


and Charts. 

READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS, (1) Cuarces 
Dickens as Reaper, Artist, AND Actor; with 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tux Art oy Expression 
Oratory, READING, AND ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocution, Address; 
1342 Sr. James Hotet, BOSTON. 


PRIVATE PUPILS, 
And School Work wanted, by a Harvard graduate of expe- 
rience in teaching. Subjects: History, English Literature, 
Mathematics, the Classics, etc. Boys fitted for Coll Best 
of references, Address B., 26 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass. 


, Lectures on Natural History. - 
venient distance of Boston. Terms reasonable. 132 b 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A 


A Complete Elementary Course. | 


Sample Copy by Mail,........ Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 

Sample by Mail,........+.-. Thirty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


758 Broadway, New York. 
NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 


MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU, Music Hall, Bos 
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BOSTON, 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnreys will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rergrencas.—Reyv. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof. 
F. Bewen; Professor Lane; Gisend Univer sity.) 

ce young Ss, as resident pupils, at payment 
Sor solid advantages. Dr. H. centinues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and papenliy pe on accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.”—[Pref Goodwin's Testimonial. 

293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 11622 


PRINCIPALS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Interested in the further progress of their graduates, are 
invited to examine the facilities for an 


ADVANCED EDUCATION 
OmAUNOY. SCHOOL, 


As explained in Post-Graduate Course in the Catalogue for 
1877, which will be sent to any address, 


132¢€ CUSHING & LADD. 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


tj A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
WM. A. DEERING, Principal. 


MASS., THURSDAY, SEPT. 6, 1877. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Privcipals and Assistants, Goop Tsacuers for 
any department, w.th 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha: ge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, ove of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U.S. School and College Directory, a 
for those noving children to educate,—gives information of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3c stamps. To all sare Je cts. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Chandler Scientific Department offers a general 
course designed to prepare young men for business or for 
professional study. This course is based mainly on Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and the Modern Languages. 

t offers, in connection with the Thayer School, the 


most full and complete course in Civil Engineering in this 
country. Necessary expenses very low. Entrance Exam- 
ination August 29. Address 

Pror. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The 28th Winter Session will ye on Tuurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the commodious new zallase Building. Clini 
instruction in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M. 
16% N. College Ave. & a:st St., Phila., > 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No, 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a th h pre 
aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Schools. 


Elocution Scientifically Taught. 


Author of “The Science of Elo- 

S.S. HAMILL, cution,” and Professor of English 
terature, Rhetoric, and Elocution, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 

will give private instruction in Vocal Culture, Keading, 
Speaking, and Gesticulation, Special courses for ministers, 
lawyers, and those wishing to peeere themselves for Pro- 
fessional Readers or Instructors of Reading in Colleges and 
High Schools. Address: Facksonvile, J 132 m (1) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversati 
, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. | 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 
Summer Term on Monday, July 2. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


H Defective Speech. C. S. Cosy, 
Elocution. Springheld St, Boston. J. 
Murdoch, S. Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 

LOCUTION for Schools, classes, or individuals. De- 
E fective speech cured. Send for circular and terms. 
Watrar K. Fosss, North Cambridge, Mass. 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union Sq. 
N.Y. ; $1 peryr. 


Copies of recent examination will be sent on appli- 
(102 tf) W. N. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, 8.1. 
Tuition, Board, and Incidentals, $350 per » in ad- 
vance, quarterly. Summer Term begins April 30. For in- 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal. 


State Normal School, 


FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The Fall Term will commence on Tuesday, August 28, 
Tuition free. For catalogues or further information, address 


Cc. C. ROUNDS, Princ. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


COLLEGES and SEMINARIES, 

ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS, 


SCHOOLS of every Grade, 
With Superior Instructors. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Educational Publisher, Dealer in School Material, 
AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 
PROFESSORS, American and Foreign, 
PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 


TEACHERS for any Department, 
With First-class Positions. 


G& No Charge to Families and Schools. 6a Send Stamp for Application Form. 


advertises the best Schools, and gives important 
receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


rag 1 (M) 


The U.S. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to educate— 


Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, Kindergarten Material, Etc., 
Union Square (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixtenth St.) NEW YORK. 


facts about each. Sent FREE for this purpose, on 
T. COTESWORTH PINCENEY, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


itions. Send stamp for application G 


— 


DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Betanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
lasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Bins. " 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN @ CO., 
122 22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


USE THE 


SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND 
Liquid Slating! 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms, and dirrc- 
tions for use, send to Sole Pro; a. N. ¥. SILICAT« 
BOOK SLATE 19: Fulten St, N. Y. 134 (1) 


INTRODUCED for all Defartments. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union," 131 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies, Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


yERASABLE RECITATION CARD. 


Av’ge. 


Copyright, 1875, by Wittiam E. Buck. — Patented, Oct. 24, 1865. 
a Sort Pancit, Erase Moisture. 


ADAPTED TO ANY SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 


These Cards, two and three-fourths by three and one-half 
inches, are printed upon board manufactured for the purpose, 
which is firm, smooth, and durable. They are coated with a 
water- f composition, for lead-pencil use, by the ** Amer- 
ican Tablet Manufacturing Company,”’ under their patent 
of October 24, 1865, which is a sufficient guarantee that THaY 
CAN BE USED THOUSANDS OF TIMES. 

They are designed for use by teachersuho would 
MARK RECITATIONS FUSTIE WY RE- 
CORDING THEM DIAS 
Card has printed upon its faceag 
blank form for recording the & y and Number 
of a Pupil, his Daily Recit vin Five Studies 
for one Month each, and Js Jor the Averages 
of the same at the endgS” uch Week or Month, 
which may then be .» 
School Record or Re 

The Card is intend)» 4 record of any number of studies, 
not exceeding five, fo. ie month each; but in the higher 
grades of and colleges in which professors have 
ae departments, it may be found convenient for a record 

one study during a term of five months or less. 


verred to any form of 


Price: 5 cents each, $2.25 for fifty, or $4.00 per hun- P 


dred. They will last for years, if properly used, and are 
ae with directions, aud 
They are put up in boxes of fifty each, w’ 
will be sent, postage-paid, on receipt of price. 
These Cards and Buck’s Universal School Record 
and the Trade supplied, by 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


41—45 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


KF An illustrated Circular showing methods of usin 
these Cards, and full description of the niversal School 
al tion. ive 


common ef three three -cent 

stamps. For illustrated circular, Specimen Pages of 

Record, or the Composition-Subjects, ad only 

WM. E. BUCK, Sut. of Schools, 
_ Manchester, N, H, 


| 
| 
4 
ae 
| | 
— 
— 
on receipt of five three-cent stamps. A list of 260 print 
new and adapted to 


New Vertical and Horizontal Lantern 
WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS. 
EDUCATIONAL SLIDES a Specialty. 


Send for Catalogue. oy EDGERTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE KINGDOM 


or— 


120 (4M) 


A New Fairy Play. 


With Fan for Old and Young. 
A specialty for Schools and Parlor 
Entertainments. 


Price so cents. All orders postpaid. 


Address 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Meg ross, Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public Schools. 


Published in Sheet Form. 
$1.00 per too. Sample sets 25 cts. 
Address 


MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
133) Box 231, Metross, Mass. 


THE UNRIVALED 
SILICATE 
Wall 


QUART 1.75 | GALLO 


PACK 


Exsily applied by any painter, and warranted to produce 
the best Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, or Metal. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church 8t., N. ¥. 


Pra Fix 70UR FoR | 


FALCON PEN 


Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar. 
anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 
te give action. Sample seni 


Send for 
EMACK, Manitr., Willers St., ‘New Yok 


JAPANESE 


market. 


Apparatus for Projection. 


Mother Goose.| ~~ 


and FIELD 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—J have no pariner in business. 


|BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


i Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 


w Pree Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 125 eow h 


Naturalists’ Everv Variety 


Philosophical 
Telescopes, /nstruments 
Made, 
Microscopic 


/mported, 


Slides. and Repaired. 


Jesse Cheyney C0, 


SUCCESSORS IN 
Philosophical Instrements 


Jas. W. Queen & Oo, 


27 Great Jones St., 


New York. 


122 [M] 


Schoo and Church Furniture, 
“THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put together with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 


Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Eraser 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold lb 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 


16 HAWLEY STREET, 
113 tf BOSTON, MASS, 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of thee PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contains ts testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. Rircure & Sons have been appointed ts w 

London; Rudolph Keeni: 
akers of oe Acoustic, and Elec ‘A ans 

and ‘Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes and receive 
orders ta: Schools and Colleges to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturer’ Prices. 

Ritohie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A nd tus, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent ys application. ~ en writing please 
mention this journal. 8 


‘10015 EL ‘ON. 


JYNLINUNI TOOHIS S.SAIWOOLIHM "Vv 


‘sousuedze suvak poise; 


18a 


uo ‘og “SNS3O “SNS30 O0HOS 


useq sey GNV LVAS IOOHDS pewant st jooyss jo 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver VW ood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BUCKEYE FOUNDRY. 
Establis in 1837. 


122 


of Copper Tin, mounted 
the best ‘a. for Churches, 
s, Farms, Fi Court-houses, Fi 


Tower ete. Warranicd 
Iilustrated Catalogue sent 
& 102 &. 2d St, Cinsioneth 


bias: 
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BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH, 


Let thy opulent heart be strong 
Against wrong, 
And it shall be richer yet ; 
For to help the helpless, aye,. 
Is to lay 
Upon Heaven itself thy debt. 


Never grows thy treasure less 
Spent to bless, 

But increases with the gift ; 

In the usury of Heaven 
the given, 

Not the kept, that gathers thrift. 


Only in the open breast 

God will rest,— 
Narrow-natures have no room ; 
Hand that to unclose refuse 

So shall lose, 
Into them no good can come, 


They who kindle anger’s torch 
Feel it scorch 

Deeper the more fiercely blown ; 

Palms in benediction spread 
Catch the thread 

That binds Misery to the Throne. 


When our pities rend in twain 
Any chain, 
We, ourselves, have larger scope ; 
Jvys in other bosoms sown 
O’er your own 
_ Grow into a greener hope. 


But the fingers that in scorn 
Plant the thorn, 

Shall be torn by it in wrath; © 

And he first shall feel the sting 
Who will fling 

Nettles in a brother’s path. 


Ever thus the wrong recoils, 
And o’er-boils, 

Wasting with its angry heat ; 

Thus hath high Benevolence 
Recompense, 

Beautiful and pure and sweet. 


Public Opinion. 


— See what immense benefits have arisen from the 
money-grants that foreign governments have placed at 
the disposal of their scientific bodies ; see what a stim- 
ulus there has been in the award of medals of honor ; 
and if you desire to witness the effect of a well-judged 
benefaction, look at the Smithsonian Institution, I 
would not say one word in disparagement of gifts to 
colleges and universities, for it is indeed a noble pur- 


pose ; but endowments for the promotion of a knowl- 
edge of nature conferred on scientific societies for the 
800d of all men, no matter what their country or color, 
no matter what their religious profession or political 
Condition, is still nobler. ‘The one is a local and tran- 
Sitory benefaction, the other an enduring and universal 
benevolence.— Dr, F. W. Draper. 


~~~ The honorary titles should have some literary 


value, At present, any insignificant college, on the! 


their own ; still the simple world considers their exist- 
ence a remarkable evidence of the great literary ad- 
vancement of that noble State.— Wat. Teachers’ Monthly. 


— Mr. Majory, of the Vew Yersey School Fournal, 
makes a good point when he calls for “strong, practi- 
cal contributions, such articles as can come only from 


teachers whose experiences have taught them the actual 
needs of teachers, and some valuable methods of meet- 
ing those needs.” This is exactly what we want. 


— The Educational Weekly, speaking editorially of 
the recent convention at Louisville, says: ‘“ It was grat- 
ifying to meet so many good men and true from the 
South, and particularly from the Southwest. Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, Virginia, and West 
Virginia were represented by some oi their best educa- 
tors. Their presence and hearty participation in the 
proceedings were a constant inspiration, and an indica- 
tion of an awakened interest in the cause of education 
in that portion of our country. The paper read by Dr. 
Burleson, of Texas, glowed with good feeling and bristled 
with sharp points. He predicted that the next legisla- 
ture would provide a comprehensive common-school 
system for the Lone Star State. ‘What Texas wants,’ 
said the speaker, ‘is good teachers, not those who 
leave their country for their country’s good, but able 
men and women’; and he continued, ‘we intend to 
have them if money will bring them!’ Another paper, 
by Professor Price, of the University of Virginia, on 
‘The Study of English as Introductory to the Study of 
Latin and Greek,’ was the ablest presentation of the 
subject that we have ever heard. He took very radical 


ground, insisting that no student was fit to pursue these 
classical languages until he had mastered, and could 
make proper use of mother-tongue. The paper was 
elegant in diction, forcible in argument, and irresistible 
in its conclusions, We predict that it will exert a 
marked influence in the reformation of some generally 
recognized abuses in preparatory school work.” 


— Among the countless vagaries and cruelties of 
parental despotism, none is fuller of harm than the 
senseless haste in teaching children “their letters.” 
At a time when the little ones are still aglow with the 
first ecstasies of budding life, parental despotism thrusts 
a dead book in the child’s face, with the peremptory 
order to learn to read. Reading should not be taught 
the child, therefore, before his taste for independent 


work, his appreciation of his own powers, his faith in 
his own resources are sufficiently strong to enable him 
to resist the charms of a morbid fancy ; it should not 
be taught before he can make use of it for the legiti- 
mate purpose of the art; and it should be taught him, 
though in ever so narrow limits, with constant reference 
to these purposes.— Zhe New Education. 


— A teacher’s interest and duty both dictate that he 
should make himself indispensable to those who em- 
ploy him. He should be so industrious, prompt, and 
careful, that he cannot be spared; if he is absent, he 
should be missed. It is a mistake that hundreds of 
teachers make, in being fastidious about their work. 
They are too nice, too high-toned, quibbling about what 
is their place to do or not todo, There are some who 


listless manner, can meet with but slight success. The 
best minds work with energy and cheerfulness at what- 
ever work they undertake, Let every one see that you 
like your employment. Take hold with a will. In 
working thus for others you work for yourself, and lay 
the foundation for a shining and satisfactory success.— 
New York School Fournal. 


— Teachers in the public schools find it necessary to 
meet to discuss methods of teaching, to read works on 
the subject, and to be constantly studying up improved 
methods. But who ever heard of a meeting of profes- 


sors discussing “how to teach.” They come together 
to discuss chronology, philology, and even new methods 
of spelling, but all on the supposition that if they know, 
they can teach, — and with a new supply of knowledge 
in their brains, they take it to mill by the same old road 
their fathers trod.—Campus. 


— I believe our school system is keeping pace, in 
progress and improvement, with our other social and 
political institutions. The latter are not perfect ; neither 
is the former. It is barely possible that we are expect- 
ing too much of our schools, I think we are. Our 
schools never will be in a position to perform all the 
duties, and to assume all the responsibilities of parents 
and guardians, It seems to me that our teachers are 
doing their legitimate share of the work of education 
about as thoroughly and about as well as the parents 
are doing theirs. A great part of the cramming and 
want of thoroughness in our schools, of which complaint 


is so justly and loudly made, is due to pressure from 
without. There is a loud and insane popular demand 
for all sorts of knowledge, and to meet it, teachers are 
compelled to construct, and attempt to carry out, courses 
of study which it is impossible for their pupils to get 
more than a smattering of. ‘The necessary result is 
cramming and want of thoroughness. — /ifzgera/d’s 
Home Newspaper. 


Classifying Pupils. 

Is it not possible to classify pupils in a school ac- 
cording to peculiarities of constitution and mental 
characteristics, and not, as at present, according to age 
and average attainment? Every observant teacher may 
readily see that some pupils are organized on a slow, 
moderate basis ; their motions and thoughts are slug- 
glish, while others of the same age will be exceedingly 
quick in motion and sharp in mind. In the handling 
of a class it often occurs that these sharp, quick na- 
tures, while one of the slow ones is reading, or trying 
to frame an answer to a question, will turn upon him 
an eager, impatient gaze, with a frown in it, as much as 
to say, “ You slow, dull laggard!” These active ones 
feel that they are hindered ; they are greatly annoyed 
by it; and the slow one is annoyed and worried and 
embarrassed, because he knows he is a source of em- 
barrassment and worriment to others. 

Suppose there be twenty pupils in a class,—they might 
be divided into three or four sections, according to their 
mental and physical peculiarities. The teacher could 
attend to four or five of these slow, deliberate ones, and 
let the rest be pursuing their studies. Each of these being 


thus mated according to temperament, would not worry 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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each other ; they would be deliberate, calm, patient ; and 
the teacher would assume a method in training them in 
harmony with their constitutions ; and if it took longer 
to execute the lesson than their proper proportion of 
the time, the object of their culture would be attained, 
and they would not be hindering others. Then the 
section of quick ones might be called up, and they 
would rapidly leap from point to point through the les- 
son, and in half the time that was required for the first 
section they would complete their work,—like a team of 
four quick horses trotting in unison, each happy in the 
equal speed of the others. Then the third section, oc- 
cupying an intermediate position between the fast and 
the slow, or what might be called the deliberate and 
spitited, could be called up, and treated according to 
their peculiarities ; and each would be happy in the 
association of those of equal rapidity and clearness of 
thought, and the work of the whole class would be com- 
pleted, probably, in less time than would be required 
if all the members of it were called up together, and 
with very much less friction on the part of the teacher 
and of each section of the pupils. 

A moderate thinker is worried and excited by the 
rapid work of the quick ones ; he can not follow their 
explanations ; while one who is quick regards the slow 
thinker as stupid, and he learns to look upon him with 
contempt ; while the slow one, thusclassified with those 
who think rapidly, is all the time ashamed of himself 
because he can not think as quickly and answer as 
promptly as others, and because he makes blunders and 
gets laughed at, or frowned upon by the teacher. 

We know the impropriety of mismatching fast and 
slow horses together: it worries the life out of both. 
We all know that if a man had a given amount of team- 
ing to do, he would classify his horses,—the quick with 
the quick, and the moderate with the moderate, and 
the slow with the slow,—then each team would work in 
harmony with itself ; and though one would travel faster 
than another, the slow team might take the larger 
foad,—at all events, each team would work according to 
its nature. Whether one team would do more work in 
a week than another, would not be the question ; but 
what could team No. 1 do properly and keep its flesh, 
and so with the other teams. If one team would draw 
five loads while another would draw four, and still 
another could draw only three, the teams would be so 
worked the live-long year. 

Undoubtedly it is true that it requires a third longer 
to educate some pupils who have good solid sense, but 
are moderate in their motions and thoughts, than it 
does others ; and therefore the slow ones would require 
a year or two longer to graduate with equal culture. 
According to present methods, a few who are quick are 
likely to lead off, and establish a precedent for the 
management of classes ; and the slower pupils go over 
the years of the school, and when they leave they are 
only half or two-thirds educated,—partly because they 
have not been rightly handled, and partly because they 
have not had time enough to attain the desirable cul- 
ture, even with the bestof training. But such a classi- 
fication as we suggest would doubtless serve valuable 
purposes in maintaining the calmness and equilibrium 
of the excitable, and permit them to do their work with 
less friction and perplexity, while it would be of great 
service to the moderate thinkers in giving them better 
culture, because they would receive such treatment as 
would bring them forward properly ; and being thus en- 
couraged, they would really make progress a third 
faster than they would if trained in company with the 
sharp and active. 

We have seen one of these moderate kind of boys on 
the base-ball ground. He understood the game, but 
could not keep up with the rapid work of the nervous 

and excitable, and he was the constant butt of criticism 
and reproof. “What did you do that for? why didn’t 


master in the neighborhood, throw up the game, and 
tell them to play it to suit themselves ; whereas, if he 
had been associated with persons of the same tempera- 
ment and mental constitution as himself, he would have 
had a nice time; he would have thought as rapidly, 
moved as quickly as any of them, and not have been a 
lacquey, to be laughed at or scolded, 

This same law applies in the school-room with as 
much force as it does on the play-ground. Everybody 
can see it in the latter, Ought not teaching so to be 
systemized that the principle can be understood, and 


carried out in the school-room ? 
A TEACHER. 


A Popular Fallacy.—Do Teachers Work? 


BY ANNIE H. RYDER. 


Among the popular fallacies which are gaining prom- 
inence at the present day, is one which very nearly con- 
cerns teachers, more especially those engaged in the 
work of the public schools, We refer to the belief that 
a teacher’s profession is but an easy calling, to which 
one resorts when all other honorable professions fail, 
and in which a person genteelly reposes until “ some- 
thing turns up,”—either the opportunity to practice one 
of the three professions, or the chance to marry. We 
regret to say that woman is particularly burdened with} 
the charges of indolence and instability, believed to 
arise from the teacher’s vocation. Alas! we are pain- 
fully aware of the weakness of woman’s mind, for we 
are conscious of the feebleness of the human mind in 
general. 

It has been publicly and strongly hinted that women 
slide into this profession that they may have the neces- 
sary pin-money, until pins can be supplied by another 
and a greater,—even a husband. It is asserted that 
woman, as a teacher, whiles away her noon-tide hours, 
reading the fashionable and sensational literature of the 
day. O bliss so fair, when my lady sits in her easy 
chair and, after a pleasant siesta, reads even Zitte// till 
school begins! O bliss more fair, when, in the Golden 
Age, she has half an hour in which to eat her dinner, 
and is not madeto shudder at the grinding sound of 
dyspepsia ! 

If one agrees that continued mental labor is more ex- 
haustive than continued manual labor, he must ac- 
knowledge that forty-five hours a week, spent in digging 
in the mines of the brain, is more wearisome than the 
same amount of work performed by the hands in delving 
among mines of coal, or silver, or gold. It follows that 
there are few instructors who can teach on till their 
years are drawing to a close, and that some who fall 
out of the ranks are not those who go to join the mar- 
rying throng,—many there are who wear out, who die 
on the field of action, just as bravely striving as the 
soldier in battle, We know not a few teachers who 
daily furnish the world with its best examples of ear- 
nest, patient labor. 

If the world at large could realize what teachers’ 
work is ; that they, more than persons of any other pro- 
fession, are one of the most powerful formative influ- 
ences that America has, it would no more complain,— 
it would see its own indolence, its owu carelessness in 
allowing men and women to occupy the positions of pub- 
lic instructors who are incompetent, who are lazy. 

Those influences which are at work doing the most 
good are silent influences. Because a teacher’s work 
is not immediately felt, as is the clergyman’s in an elo- 
quent sermon, or the surgeon’s in a delicate operation, 
but is steady in its effects, quiet in its workings, — for 
this reason, we feel, an instructor is not “reckoned 
smart.” We fear that many will not teach, because 
they themselves do not seem to realizé any apparent 
good, as they say, coming from their instruction. Often- 


you catch that ball? there,—go! stop!” coming from 
every side of the field, We have seen a sensible boy, | 


who, ‘perhaps twenty years afterwards, would be the 


times the scholar is not aware of any practical value 
arising from the teacher’s guidance, but when the pupil 
has attained unto manhood or womanhood, he will look 


back and fondly recall the saving instruction of his 


youth. Can we not all bring to mind at least one whose 
instructions we love to regard as a part of the worth of 
our lives? Happy the person who remembers all his 
teachers as the silent but sure influences which helped 
to make his mind and character. 

Can any one estimate the great work which Roger 
Ascham did for England, when he became the instructor 
of Elizabeth? Sparta sent to Athens for aid, in order 
to be rid of enemies. The seat of culture, the State of 
intellectual glory sent back, as answer to her rival’s pe- 
tition, an old, lame schoolmaster, one of the genuine 
pedagogue stamp. What could he do for Sparta, the 
greatest opponent of literature? How could he prevail 
against the opinions of that State which most truly rep- 
resented human bravery? This he accomplished ; he 
overcame the prejudice of the Spartans, reanimated their 
rude vigor by his martial songs, and it was to these wat 
peeans that Sparta’s success over her enemies was mainly 
attributed. From Tyrtaeus, centuries before Christ, 
down to the modern, nineteenth-century schoolmaster, 
we doubt not that the work of this profession has been 
as widely influential, as promotive of good, as that of 
the highest profession in the land. 

That there is work, —earnest, hearty labor, in the 
teacher’s calling, can be proved to the minds of the 
most doubtful ; that there is work nice in detail, fin- 
ished as finely as the polished steel mirror, can also be 
shown. Does the thinking world realize that the teacher 
must not only acquire facts, peruse systems, think of 
this manner of discipline and that way of promoting 
morals, but must study for the whole school, learn the 
characteristics of each class, and even of every individ- 
ual in that class? The physician rarely treats two pa- 
tients alike ; the teacher can seldom prescribe the same 
instruction for two pupils. Of the great variety of the 
teacher’s work, its necessity and constancy, we cannot 
illustrate with tongue or pen. 


A Pen-Picture of Dr. Samuel Taylor, 
OF PHILLIPS (ANDOVER) ACADEMY. 


[We have selected the following vivid sketch of this 
great teacher from an article by Horace E. Scudder, in 
the September Harfer. | 

The room in which he held his class, Number Nine, 
was a daily battle-ground. Into it the boys filed with a 
sense that, however industriously they may have pre- 
pared themselves, there were chances of defeat never to 
be counted beforehand. The master sat at his desk, 
his eyes bent on his book, and rarely raised ; his cards 
containing the names of the boys were before him, and 
it sometimes happened that he did not shuffle them with 
the strictest care, so that the same names would follow 
in succession day after day,—a sors closely scrutinized 
by the boys who were most intent on the danger before 
them. There was no superfluous word in his questions. 
Each was delivered as if stripped for the fight. There 
was no pause for guessing answer, and no prompting by 
insinuating question. The questions, which followed 
each other in rapid succession, were not put rapidly, 
though cast in the most succinct form ; but no interval 
was allowed between question and answer, answer and 
question. No laggard, wandering in his mind, was 
waited for till he could find the place, and all super- 
fluous words in the answering of questions was ruthless- 
ly cut short. The boys came out, those who were in 
earnest,—and it was rare that all were not caught in a 
contagion of earnestness,—flushed and eager, quickened 
by the contest, and excited to new effort. 

The advantages and the defects of this training lie 
upon the surface. The utmost concentration of atten- 
tion was taught, and habits of study and deportment 
which, it has been dryly said, it took a year of college 
life to break up. Many a lawyer, examining a witness, 
has owed his skill to Dr. Taylor’s exercise of himself ; 
and the relentless force of this iron will and penetrating 
intellect, expended day after day upon the minds of 
young students, broke down obstacles which years 
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might not have removed under an easier mind. It was 
a splendid gymnasium for these young fellows learning 
to use their wits. On the other hand, there was a cer- 
tain prodigality in this style of teaching which is vety 
apparent the moment any less forcible teacher attempts 
to employ it. Dr. Taylor did undoubtedly pack the 
mind with abundant stores of illustrative leatning ; by 
sheer pile-driving force he made solid ground out of a 
continent of mud. None the less is it true that a more 
judicious selection of material, combined with careful 
training, better accords with sound scholarship. Dr. 
Taylor’s mind was richly stored, but he asked too much 
when he expected boys of seventeen to receive and ap- 
propriate the same learning. The practical effect of 
his training was seen in the experience of boys at col- 
lege. He did not aim at qualifying them for admission 
to any particular college, and was scornfully indifferent 
to the requisition made by this or that college on can- 
didates, esteeming it his business to make scholars of 
his boys, and leave them and the colleges to settle such 
questions among themselves. Hence boys from An- 
dover were often met at the outset by difficulties which 
their fine training could not of itself enable them to 
surmount; and there have been cases where clever 
boys have been heavily conditioned at Harvard who 
were admirable scholars at Andover. 

His death was dramatic in its incident. Ona Sun- 
day morning in January, 1871, he was to have his cus- 
tomary Biblical exercise at school. He had been com- 
plaining of a stricture in his chest, and was begged to 
remain at home, the day being inclement, but he said, 
“My first duty lies with the school.” It was his un- 
failing watch-word, and one of the last which he spoke. 
Reaching the door of the school-house through the 
drifting snow, the bell tolling, his pupils assembling, he 
crossed the threshold and fell. A hundred boys 
gathered about him; his son held him in his arms; 
almost instantly the entire school of two hundred was 
assembled ; but in ten minutes he breathed his last. 


Varieties. 


— Achild thus defines gossip : “Tt’s when nobody 
don’t do nothing and somebody goes and tells of it.” 


~ A Beautiful Tribute. When Goldsmith, the poet, 
died in 1774, the following announcement appeared in 
one of the journals of the time: “1774, April 4, died 
Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. Deserted is the village; the 
Traveller hath laid him down to rest; the Good- 
Natured Man is no more ; he Stoops but to conquer ; 
the Vicar hath performed his last sad office; it is a 
mournful lesson from which the Hermit may essay to 
meet the dread tyrant with more than Grecian or Roman 
fortitude.” 

— “What is the interior of Africa principally used 
for?” asked a teacher of a pupil. “ For purposes of 
exploration,” was the reply. 

— Great contest after two months of married life : 
which shall be the speaker of the house ? 

— A grandfather was chaffing with his grand-daugh- 
ter, who was seated on his knee. “What makes your 
hair so white, grandpapa?” the maiden asked. “I 
am very old, my dear. I was in the ark,” said he. 
“Oh!” said the little lady, “are you Noah?” “No, 
I am not Noah.” “Are you Shem, then?” “No, I 
am not Shem.” “Are you Ham?” “No, I am not 
even Ham.” “Then you must be Japhet.” “No, I 
am not Japhet,” said he. “Then, grandpapa, you are 
a beast !” 

— In struggling to make a dull-brained boy under- 
stand what conscience is, a teacher finally asked: 
“What makes you feel uncomfortable after you have 
done wrong?” “My papa’s big leather strap,” feel- 
ingly replied the boy. 

— Time was when the college-boating-man was 
“trained down” until his teeth showed through his 
lips, and there was not flesh enough on his ribs to keep 
the sun from warping them out of shape. But that 
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time has passed away ; the boating man now lives like 
an epicure, and rivals Nicsic in the frequency with 
which he is revictualed.— Worcester Press. 

— A little boy, whose sprained wrist had been re- 
lieved by being bathed in whisky, surprised his mother 
by asking “if papa had a sprained throat?” It’s a 
wise child that knows, etc. 

= The ludicrousness of using “United States” as 
plural is exemplified in the extreme in the London 
News, which says, speaking of Robert Dale Owen, “ the 
United States were his home.” 

— The perspiration from an animal body consists of 
water, carbonic, acetic, and phosphoric acids and soda. 

— An irresolute man is like a magnet to attract 
difficulties about him; an impulsive man often multi- 
plies them by his spasmodic energy, which irritates and 
increases antagonisms.—Dr. Maudsley. 


The Mass, or Individuals? 
BY HARRIETTE O, NELSON, 


Dean Swift, in a letter to Pope, with reference to his 
intention of writing Gu//iver, coolly avows his end in 
that work to be the vexing of mankind, whom he de- 
clares himself to have ever hated. “I hate,” he says, 
“all lawyers, physicians, soldiers, etc., but principally I 
hate and detest that animal called man, though I heartily 
love John, Peter, Thomas, etc.” 

The ruling passion of the present day is directly the 
opposite of that of the amiable Dean. We love our 
fellow-beings en masse, and, in our grand enthusiasm for 
humanity, are composedly indifferent to the wants and 
needs of the units who make up humanity. The prob- 
lem of how to reach the masses by preaching, engrosses 
the religious world, but does not seem to have been, as 
yet, satisfactorily solved, and perhaps never will be ; 
while there remain unassuming souls who hold in recol- 
lection the fact that the greatest of preachers addressed 
some of his most wonderful utterances to single indi- 
viduals in solitary discourse, by night, by the wayside, 
or when resting by some lonely well in the heat of 
noon-tide. 

But, in education, the problem need no longer agi- 
tate us, since our school-machinery is becoming so 
thorough in its complexity that little choice is left us. 
Whether we desire it or not, we must instruct and in- 
fluence our pupils gregariously, as if they were only 
herds of so many “rational animals,” , 

And let the teacher be one whose executive faculties 
are out of proportion to the moral and the emotional, 
and in whom the love of system and routine is stronger 
than sympathy and insight,—then you have your boys 
and girls educated in the mass with less regard to in- 
dividual characteristics and wants than a sheep-raiser 
would pay to the different members of his flock. 

The committee and the teacher “want to see the 
wheels go round,” and of what consequence is it that 
a few irregular specimens of humanity cannot adapt 
themselves to the mighty movement? The pressure of 
circumstances is indeed strong, and it must be con- 
fessed that in our thronged public schools, with large 
classes and brief recitation-periods, it is difficult to act 
upon our pupils singly, mind on mind, and heart on 
heart. 

At least, it is well for us to pause occasionally to in- 
quire if there be no helps toa better course. How 
can we keep ourselves free from the benumbing power 
of mechanical routine, and thrillingly alive to the sense 
that our pupils, instead of being mere spokes in the 
school-wheels, which it is our task to keep in perpetual 
motion, afe beings each of peculiar endowments and a 
nature too wonderful for our philosophy ever fully to 
comprehend ? 

The more intimately we know our scholars outside 
of the class-room, the keener will this sense become. 
The dullest may show some trait of power; the most 
uninteresting may surprise us into disgust at our own 
lack of appreciation. There may not be a single genius 
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in all our ranks,—even the future President or Congress- 
man it may not be our questionable fortune to be train- 
ing up to greatness ; but amid the wood, hay, and stub- 
ble that make up a large part of our working materials, 
there must be some iron which shall stand the strain in 
the framework of society in days to come,—some mart- 
ble that may be wrought into shapes of comely grace,— 
some silver and gold for the world’s future adorning. 
Let us keep our eyes open to find out whatever of these 
exists around us. 

Our systems of education recognize the intellectual 
part of human nature alone, and aim to develop that 
only into sharpness and vigor All else is left out to 
utter coldness and forlornness, on the supposition that 
home-training, and perhaps a solitary hour of Sunday 
instruction on the great international plan (the gre- 
garious system again), will supply to soul, conscience, 
and the emotional nature in general, such stimulus as 
we are forcing upon their struggling intellects. How 
feeble and insufficient is the largest part of this sup- 
posed training, teachers have too frequent opportunities 
to observe. 

What hinders our making the direct and energetic 
attempt to do what our State regulations require of us— 
to instruct and influence the moral nature? Why not, 
in our discipline, make the first and the most frequent 
appeals to the sense of right and wrong, rather than to 
the lower motives of rivalry, love of display, or even 
esprit de corps? Why may we not seek to cultivate the 
taste, to awaken the glow of delight in what is beauti- 
ful or noble in art, nature, or human action? The task 
would not seem to be one impossible to fulfill. 

Besides, we are not to forget that this delicate spiritual 
nature, with which we have to do, is largely dependent 
for its successful and healthy activity upon the well- 
being of the body, and that we have constantly to guard 
against over-exertion of the intellect, and undue pres- 
sure upon the nervous system. And here we need to 
exercise careful discrimination. ‘The fact that the 
strong frame and well-balanced brain of the instructor 
would make light work of certain tasks, is no proof that 
the slender girl in his class may not find them excessive. 
And Jane, phlegmatic and serene, may remain wholly 
unstirred by the difficult lesson or the long-written ex- 
amination which will fire Mary’s excitable spirit to a 
feverish ambition quite disproportionate to the oc- 
casion. 

There are certain methods in the conduct of recita- 
tions which tend towards checking, or developing, the 
individuality of pupils. An excess of written work 
would seem naturally to be repressive. If the teacher 
confines himself to a mechanical line of questions ; if 
he pursues the drawing-out fashion, after this model, 
“The earth turns on its axis, does it not, dear?” or if 
he does a great amount of talking, aiming simply to 
amuse, or display his own acquirements, you need not 
expect that scholars will show much more life and 
originality than a bundle of dry sticks. Let the recita- 
tion be that quick, lively, informed questioning, which 
suggests new thoughts and often surprises by its unex- 
pected turns, which finds out weak points and strong 
ones, which encourages the timid and checks the over- 
confident, and which keeps the mind of the class in a 
good, healthy glow of activity. 

Let the scholars have a fair chance to speak as well 
as to hear ; let us encourage their questions and sug- 
gestions, and let us not be afraid to own ourselves some- 
times in the wrong, and them in the right. We need 
not be afraid of criticism while we keep ourselves on 


the human level of proneness to ignorance and mistake, 


and do not carry ourselves in pedagogue pride, as if 
we expected of others continual surprise “that one 
small head should catry all we know.” Is it not our 
aim to train our pupils to do without us ? 

We may take satisfaction in remembering, that in 
striving for our own spiritual or intellectual growth, we 
are laboring for our pupils also, All the knowledge 


which we acquire may have its quickeniag and deyelop- 
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ing effect upon them; every new thought, outlook, or 
insight which becomes ours, may aid in awakening 
some dormant susceptibility in another mind. Any re- 
vived sense that visits us, of the greatness of life’s pos- 
sibilities and responsibilities, making our own nature 
broader and deeper, will express itself electrically and 
powerfully in our relations as teachers. 


A Fonetic English Alfabet. 


The accompanying alphabet* is an attempt to realize 
the ideal alfabet pictured in the report of the American 
Philological Society in July, 1876. 

The author had published a year previously a scheme 
substantially the same, with the exception that small 


capitals were used for the long vowels, and the common’ 


a had the power of broad a,—dé Ja Whitney. For the 
new consonants, Greek letters were used. In that 
pamphlet the historical process was followed. This 
scheme is almost identical with the Lowell Report pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL some time since. 

But one consideration convinced the writer that a 
historic English alfabet is impossible. As many new 
sounds have arisen in the growth of language, we must 
either use characters from some other language with a 
corrupted power, or we must invent new letters. The 
author has chosen the latter expedient in common with 
Franklin, Pitman and others, with this material differ- 
ence, that he has confined himself to Roman forms ex- 
clusively, and has followed the Aistoric process, which 
unfolds so naturally that it seems strange that it has not 
been seized upon long ago. Reason moves out from 
an internal unfolding, while the arbitrary is a mere ex- 
ternality, and consequently can be accepted only as a 
conventionality. It is true, our present alfabet is a con- 
ventionality, but it is the outgrowth of the ages. 

There are nineteen vowel-sounds recognized in Eng- 
lish. Of these three are slight, viz.: 0 in obey, a in ado, 
and ¢ in differ. Six of these sounds are short and ob- 
tuse, viz.: 7 in fin, ¢ in pen, a in fat, u in pun, o in not, 
and win pull, There are five long vowels: a in fare, a 
in far, me,ain all,and win rule, There are also 
five diphthongs, viz.: a in fate, o in note,i in Pine, of in 
boil, and ou in house. 

The slight vowels are heard only in unaccented words 
and syllables, and are noted by Nos 2, 12, and 16. 
(See table.)* 

The short vowels are heard in accented syllables, and 
are always followed by one or more consonants, a, ¢ and 
i; note these sounds in mat, met, and mit (6, 8, 10). 
The sound of o in of is a changed sound, represented 
by @ and o in our common spelling. The character 
we use is a modified o (No. 4), which resembles both a 
and o. Thesound of u in fun is alsoa changed j, ¢, 2, 
or w. We note it here by No. 15, made from ¢ and x. 
A simpler mode of noting this sound would be bya 
small capital u, or by removing the shoulder from the 
lower right corner of the wu. The uw in pud/ may be dis- 
tinguished from wu in rude by incorporating the breve 
with it. (See No. 14). 

To distinguish the long sounds from the short sounds 
I have incorporated the macron with certain modified 
forms of the short sounds. Each long sound should 
contain the macron in itsform. (See 1, 3, 5,9, and 13). 
As the Italic form of a is commonly accepted as the 
sign for Italian a, I have given a Roman form to this 
Greek alpha, which is easily recognized as a. Broad a 

in al/,is broad o in nor. The sign for this sound is 
made by removing the upper-right corner from Italian 
a. (Compare Nos. 1 and 3). Thea in fare is repre- 
sented by @ and by ¢; it is the Anglo-Saxon @. Lhave 
made my character from w. (See No.5). The lower- 
case letter may be further simplified by removing the 
upper and middle horizontal lines on the right. This 


* The key to which numerous references are made in this article,~a stereo- 
type of which the author has sent us,—we cannot find room for, in its present 
shape. Persons desiring to examine the alphabet, both vowels and consonants, 
¢an obtain slips containing it by addressing the author, or it can be seen at 
this Office, ~ £4, 


will remove much of its strangeness, and if we use the 
common Roman form of @ for No. 6, it becomes the 
exact long correlate of short a. The x in ru/e requires 
no change from the ordinary font. 

Léng ¢ is not so easily determined. As this sound is 
noted by / in the older words, and some foreign words, 
it seems to me that a character partaking of the form 
of. both ¢ and / will note it exactly. If the upper left 
corner of No. 9 were removed, we would have a good 
character for ¢ when it is noted by ¢, ea, ee, but it would 
not be so well when the sound is noted by or ze. It 
is, however,a very marked ¢. When two vowels are 
blended together in one concrete movement of voice, 
the result is a compound of both, called a diphthong. 
Orthoepists acknowledge five diphthongs in English, 
viz., long a, long #, long 0, oi, and ou. Long a is the ¢ 
in vein, with a closing ¢-vanish. Asa has been changed 
into this sound under the accent, as in ation, ration, 
station, a suitable character for this sound is one in 
which a coalesces with ¢, as in No. 7 above. The dot 
shows the 7-vanish. 

Long @ ends in an 0o-vanish, which is expressed by 
the small ~ within the letter, In the model I cut the z 
into the outline of the letter, which thought the punch- 
cutter failed fully to express. The letter is not as clear 
and open as I desire, yet I think it much more beautiful 
than the omega form so many propose using. 

Long 4, which is the # in fin, strengthened by a, 
arises from the contraction of words. I have expressed 
the #part of the sound by the dot, and have used the a 
in arm thus dotted for this diphthong. In a fonetic 
alfabet we want no digraphs, and as long ¢ arises from 
strengthening 4, I think the character proposed the 
proper one. Moreover, it is easily written, and is 
rational, not being at all arbitrary. For the same 
reason I dot broad a for of. (See No. 18). 

The diphthong ou arises from strengthening u by a, 
and hence the union of a and wz for the character. It 
is easily written. (No. 19). 

The reader will perceive that I have omitted long ~. 
I have done so because long wu, as marked in the dic- 
tionaries, notes five distinct syllables. We should ex- 
press the assibilated 7 before it by the characters noting 
the sound into which this 7 is changed. Thus, in usua/, 
sure, and manufacture, long u notes five different sylla- 
bles, viz., yu, zhu, shu, yer, and yu (short). 

I shall not describe the consonants, in this article, 
further than to say that the consonants sf, zh, ch, y, and 
arise through assibilation, and are, therefore, ¢’s or 7’s 
transformed into consonants. (See 41~46). 

The alfabet, as given above, I think, will be prized 
by scholars in describing the etymological changes of 
words. In some respects, it is thought a little too com- 
plex for common sense. I have, therefore, cut down 
some of the letters to fighting weight, which I think 
will meet the public need. This alfabet is made in 
No. 6 pica size, and any printer wishing sorts can ob- 
tain them, at reasonable rates, from the Central Type 
Foundry in St. Louis. Below is an illustration of this 

PRACTICAL ALFABET. 

a ei 
fare bearair FE e me he neat 
fat satmat E e met pet set 
arm farm GH e bitter the 
ado Filadelfia I i pit hit wit 
fate name da A ad _ pdne mdne 

nete fleat no U u rule trud 
obey innosent u _ pull put 
nar fall crawl Pot rut cut 
nat wantan GU a ait gait nm 
ail tail dyster 
St. Louis, Aug. 3, 1877. 


RAAaS 


0 0 


T. R. Vickroy. 


— Our sympathies for the teacher shall ever grow 
warmer, and our efforts to place his labor in a higher 


plain shall never cease. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. H. 


DOUBLE POS{TION,—NO. I. 


I have shown the method of Double Position in its 
easily-intelligible form, of a proportion: —The differ- 
ence of two results is to the difference of positions, as 
the error of either result is to the error of the corres- 
ponding position. This might be put into the form of 
a rule. Thus: 

Assume two values, or “ positions,” for your answer ; 
perform on each such operations as by the question 
ought to lead to a fixed number, and note the results. 
Multiply the error of the first result by the difference 
of the positions, and divide by the difference of the re- 


sults : the quotient is a correction to be added to, or 
subtracted from, the first position. 

By a simple algebraic process, we may obtain a cor- 
rected position more readily. Thus: Let / be the first 
position, and £ the corresponding error of result ; » 
and ¢, the second position and error ; x, the correct an- 
swer. Then the proportion becomes 

E-—¢e: P—p:: E: P—x, 
which is an equation of the first degree giving 
x= (Zp—eP) + ; 
and this formula, translated into an arithmetical rule, is 
identical with the admirable old rule of Double Posi- 
tion, so unwisely discarded from modern arithmetics ; 
namely : 

Multiply each position by the error of the other re- 
sult, Then, if both results are too large, or both results 
too small, divide the difference of the products by the 
difference of the errors ; but if one result is too large, 
and the other too small, divide the sum of the products 
by the sum of the errors : the quotient, in either case, is 
a corrected position. 

For example, in the last problem the positions 1°5 
and 1°6, gave results in error by } and }j, in different 
directions, so that by this rule, 

x =(1'6 + 6+ 

= (15°4 + 24) + (10 + 24) =1'54, 
the same result as obtained by the other rule. 

The value of this rule is that it is universally appli- 
cable. With a table of logarithms, to facilitate the mul- 
tiplication and division, you can obtain the real roots of 
any equation by this process. An equation of the first 
degree is solved exactly. One of the second is, as the 
above example shows, readily solved by approximation. 
Let us illustrate the second rule by another example in 
trigonometry. 

What is the angle in which the number of degrees is 
ten times the cosine? 

An inspection of the table of natural cosines, shows 
at once that it lies between 9° 51’ and 9° 52’, and these 
must be taken for the positions. Then 9°85 —9'8526 
= —.0026, and 9'8667—9'8521=-}+.0146. Then, by 
logarithms, we easily get 9°85 X ‘0146 + 9'8667 x. 
‘0026 = ‘169427, and this divided by ‘o172 gives 
9°850407 =9° 51’ 1.465 for the angle required. 

If we had taken 9° and 10° for our positions, our first 
corrected position obtained by this rule would have 
been 9°°8524,—that is, 9° 51’ 8°64; showing that the 
positions really taken must have given us in 9° 51’ 
1’'.465 an extremely close approximation. T. H. 


PROBLEMS. 


ProsLem C.—The perimeter of a triangle is 100 : 
the perpendicular let fall upon the base is 30, and the 
angle at one end of the base is 50°: what is the length 
of the base ? 


PROBLEM CI.—The axes of an ellipse are 60 and 80) 
feet: find areas of the segments into which it is divided 
by a line perpendicular to major axis, at the distance ofi 
50 feet from the center. E. J. E. 


SOLUTIONS. 


— Solution of the equation proposed in THE Jour- 
NAL of July 12: 
(1) =7; (2) +*=7. 
Subtracting, we have (3) (x—_y) (x-++y—1) =0. 
Hence, (4) «=y; (5) «-++y=1. . Combining (4) 


‘jand (1), Hencex= and 


2 
combining (5) and (1), we have 47—x = 6, whose roots 
are x=30r—2. Hence y= —z or 3. 
J. Epmunps. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries, 


LETTER FROM PROF. MAYOR, OF CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 


[We take pleasure in presenting to our readers a portion of a 
private letter to Dr. E. R. Humphrey, of Boston.] 
For V.o= W, the proofs seem convincing. Not only the Greek 
(ov) and the ready vocalization si.iia, dissd:iiisse, but the famous 
statement that the first syllable in vagio and Vaticanus is the first 
sound uttered by children, put this beyond a question. With re- 
gard to diphthongs, I suppose that we must try to sound in some 
degree both letters, As to assimilation, the evidence of MSS. 
shows that it was always an open question. In an eighth century 
MS.,—Bede and the Palatine Gospels (the last early authorities 
which I have perused), both forms occur, It is important in dic- 
tionaries to observe one usiform rule (as regards the order of the 
articles, not the examples, which should be taken from the best 
texts in each case), or the business of reference will be impeded ; 
but it would be pedantic to enforce a rigid rule in modern exercises. 
Generally I would say, wage relentless war on known barbarisms 
(as candistio, edétetius), which still disfigure lexicons and editions, 
but wait for authoritative ‘publication of a// the best existing evi- 
dence, before you lay down rigid canons on moot points. . . . 

Very truly yours, Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John's College, Cambridge, Eng., Aug. 11, 1877. 
—o—- 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I have taken your journal for more than a year past, and am well 
pleased with it. My own ideas on the subject of teaching have 
been stimulated by its articles. One thing in it, however, causes 
me some astonishment. The opinion seems prevalent among you 
New-England people that the Southern States are, and always have 
been the natural enemies of the public school system. Now, if 
you will take the pains to look into the subject, you will see that 
before the war, in our State governments there was a cabinet offi- 
cer who was known as the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and that annually thousands of dollars was disbursed to support 
our public schools, and our teachers were paid well, My old tutor, 
at a small district school, received from this fund $1,500 per annum, 
in a school of not over thirty-five scholars. This was in Alabama. 
Many other schools I knew of at that time (1857) were under the 
system, True, many rich men’s sons were sent away to schools; 
but, let me ask you, are not many of your most prominent schools 
in New England, to-day, pay schools? It is also true that since 
the war we have not been en raffort with the system, but who can 
blame us, taught as we have been, and as I doubt not half of New 
England to-day feels, that it is not entirely agreeable to have black 
and white mingled in the same school. I believe we are doing to- 
day more, in proportion to our means, to educate the youth of the 
State, without regard to race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude than our more wealthy neighbors. 

New England has been characteristic in her generosity, but is 
she not a little bit near-sighted on the Southern question ? 


Monticello, Fla., Aug. 1877. A. O. WRIGHT. 
CURIOUS BOOK-TITLES. 


It is quite amusing to notice the difficulties that authors have to 
obtain a new title for every literary work. We do not call to mind 
any book with a single letter for a title, but we have many with 
only two. A book was published in London, not long since, under 
the name of /¢. The curiosity of the public was aroused, and the 
book had a large sale. Here is another called We, by “Us.” It 
has been suggested that we have an autobiography called /, by 
“Me.” There are plenty of books with three letters for their 
title, as Mrs. Sherwood’s Vua and Zoe, and still another Vus by 
Spindler, The number of letters increase, until we shall probably 
stop with the name of Eliot’s Indian Bible, which is Wusku Wul- 
lethementum Gul Lordumum Fesus Christ Nuppoghwassanenmum. 
{n 1661 a book was published at Oxford entitled Panzelogicomin- 
eralogia, A tragedy was once published in London called Chro- 
m mhotonthologos, “the most tragical Tragedy that was eves Trag- 
edized by a company of Tragedians.” 

Novels are filled with names rarely met with in daily life: viz. 
Rhoderick Rhu, Peter Ploddy, Valentine Vox, etc. Cheap novels 
are well represented by such names as the Xed Rover, Bloody 
Bandit of the Black Chasm, etc. Hearts are very often made use 
uf, as, Hearts Unveiled, Heart Histories, Dead Hearts, etc. Then 
we have the Strange Story, Hidden Hand,and Mysterious Bride. 
There are plenty of loves, as, Zove and Money, Wild Love, and 
Love in Conflict, B. 

THE PHONETIC REFORM. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Every now and then a wail comes up from some man who knows 
little Latin and Greek, and perhaps some French and German, 
that the phonetic reform will destroy the English language and 
Cause its death, 

The leading philologists of England and America deny this 
Statement, and prove its utter absurdity. But suppose it is true, 
let us see to what dire end we shall come. 

1. If all words do bear upon their face,—in their spellings,— 


certain evidence of their origin and derivation, this evidence can 
only be seen by those who have a knowledge of the languages 
from which the words are derived. 

2. Among the 40,000,000 of persons in the United States, it is 
safe to say that not more than one person in every thousand has 
such a knowledge of these languages, that he could at once see 
the origin and derivation of words from their spelling. 

3. It follows, then, that while this one man in a thousand might, 
in the silent letters, and the inconsistencies, and the contra- 
dictions of our present orthography, “scent the odorous breeze 
from Plaetian plains, and taste the honey of Hymettus,” the other 
999 would only encounter a whirlwind of doubt, and a Stygian 
stench. 

4. Is it not, then, the duty of every educator and philanthropist 
to give the 999 a reformed and consistent orthography, and to 
send this one educated (?) man to the works of scholars and to 
lexicons for the “ honey” of his etymology ? 

Chicago, Aug. 28, 1877. O. C. BLACKMER. 
—o-— . 

THE PRIESTHOOD AND OUR COMMON SCHOOLS, 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I find in your editorial columns the following: “ The second of 
these classes of men is the priesthood of every kind (the italics are 
mine), that is trying to destroy the people’s common schools in the 
interest of sectarian religion. Wedo not doubt that this excellent 
brotherhood of parsons and priests will be able, for a little 
while, to control the allegiance of their ignorant devotees . . .” 

For myself I am compelled to question the propriety and can- 
dor of this, as an editorial utterance. I have had an honored con- 
nection with THE JOURNAL from the beginning. I belong to the 
class of persons here slurringly characterized as “ parsons or 
priests.” Is it befitting THe JouRNAL to appear editorially as a 
vehicle of popular sectarian slurs and inuendoes against us? 

Again, since by “parsons” can only be meant Church clergy- 
men, who are advocates of parish schools, — priests, having prob- 
ably reference to the Roman clergy, — is it justice to characterize 
their adherents as “ignorant devotees”? I know no reason why 
my friends and followers, so far as I have any, should not be quite 
as intelligent as those who claim to have a “liberal Christianity,” 

Finally, I question the candor and ingenuousness of charging 
upon “the excellent brotherhood of parsons and priests,” a desire 
to destroy the “ people’s common schools in the interest of secta- 
rian religion.” I think it perfectly possible for a Catholic Chris- 
tian and patriot to deplore the existence of a system of schools 
which is powerless to propagate true morality and virtue among 
the people, by being absolutely divorced from that only assured 
foundation of morality and virtue, Revealed Religion. And I 
much question the truthfulness of the representation that in their 
efforts to correct this evil, they are necessarily aiming either to de- 
stroy the people’s schools,” or todo it “in the interest of secta- 
rian religion.” That assumption is as gratuitous as the whole 
character of the passage is uncalled for and offensive. 

CONTIBUTOR. 
PRACTICAL AND USEFUL BOOKS. 


We present, at the request of several correspondents, a list of 
practical and useful books, especially adapted to professional study : 
Miiller’s “ Public School Education,” $1.50. Quain’s “ Defects 
in Education,” $1.25. Quick’s “‘ Educational Reformers,” $2 00 
Raub’s “ Plain Educational Talks,” $1 50. Robinson’s “ Physical 
Training in Schools,” 50 cents. Riggs’ “ National Education,” 
$3 75. Russell’s “ Normal Training,” $1.25. Sands’s “ Philosophy 
of Teaching,” $1.00. Sewell’s “ Principles of Education,” $2.00. 
Thayer’s “ Lectures to a Young Teacher,” 50 cents. Thomson's 
“ Educational Essays,” $1.50. Thring’s “ Education and Schools,” 
$1.75. Wells’s “ Graded Schools,” $1.25. Alcott’s “ Record of a 
School,” $1.50. Calderwood’s “On Teaching,” $1.25. Currie’s 
“Common-School Education,” $2.00. Fearson’s “ School Inspec- 
tion,” $1.00. Loomis’s “ Mental and Social Culture,” 75 cents. 
B. 
DATA RESPECTING THE OPPOSITION OF MARS 
IN 1877. 

1. From the American Ephemeris: Last conjunction, 1876, De- 
cember f1. Semi-diameter at that time, 2.3. Quadrature, 1877, 
April 24; Stationary point, August 5; perihelion passage, Aug. 
21 (sun in apogee July 3); opposition, Sept. 5. Right ascension 
at opposition, 234 9m; declination, 12° 10’; horozontal parallax, 
23.5; semidiameter, 13.4. Logarithm of radius vector, 1877, 
(in terms of the earth’s mean distance from the sun) 0.1409; log- 
arithm of earth’s radius vector at the same time, 0.0033; corres- 
ponding logarithms for opposition of 1875, 0.1623 and 0.0070, 
Stationary point, after opposition of 1877, Oct. 5; quadrature, 
1878, Jan 3. 

2. From the circular of the U. S. Naval Observatory, on the 
satellites discovered by Professor Hall. Outer satellite first seen 
Aug. 11, shown to be a satellite Aug. 16. Major semi-axis of ap- 
parent orbit, 82.5 ; major semi-axis of orbit, seen from a distance 
equal to the earth’s mean distance from the sun, 32'.3 5 period of 
revolution, 304 14m. Inner satellite first observed Aug. 17. Ma- 
jor semi-axis of apparent orbit 33’”.0 (this answers to the 82”.5 for 
the outer satellite); period of revolution, 74 385. Ratio of 
mass of Mars to that of the sun, determined from the outer satellite, 
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TEACHING WITHOUT THE TEXT- BOOK. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The Sunday-School Teacher, of Chicago, which is one of the 
best, if not the very best, of all the publications in that depaft- 
ment of instruction, has in the number for September, the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

The Mew-England Jvurnal of Education has this paradox in 
regard to text-books: “ As a.rule, it may be stated that a teacher 
is not prepared to use text-books most wisely until he is able to 
dispense with them entirely in the unfolding of any topic or study.” 
If ateacher in the class is dependent on his | Aan sath he is 
hardly any further advanced than his pupils, and, probably, cou'd 
find some among them with whom he ought to swap places. 


It was in this quotation that I first saw the remark from THE 
JOURNAL, My attention was arrested by it, as in conducting two 
large, adult Bible-classes,—one at Park-street church, and another 
at Union church, in this city,—I have never found it necessary to 
have in my hand even the text of the lesson for étudy. Of course 
complying with such a suggestion, requires no change in my mode 
of teaching in Bible study, But how would such a mode of teach- 
ing be received by classical teachers? Must they understand the 
authors they teach, so thoroughly that they can lay them entirely 
aside at recitation. Must the teacher of Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 
Xenophon, or Homer, have so thorough a mastery of the text of 
those authors, that they can conduct a recitation in either without 
their eyes resting upon the printed page? 

It may be said that this is carrying the matter too far; that 
the remark was never intended to have such an application. It 
may be insisted that the classical teacher should only be required 
to understand grammatical principles, and such collateral subjects 
as may be necessary to elucidate the text of the author he is teach- 
ing, so thoroughly that he can state them as occasion requires 
without the necessity of turning to them in the book, but that the 
text of the author he is teaching should always be before him. 
But why limit the application of the remark in this way? Who 
knows but that a much greater degree of interest would be awak- 
ened in the minds of the pupils, in reading any classical author, if 
the teacher had so perfect a mastery of the lesson that he could 
entirely dispense with the use of the text at recitation, and so keep 
his eye and attention wholly upon the pupil? Would not the pu- 
pil then realize the teacher’s superiority of attainment in the study, 
to a degree that would be far more quickening to his own efforts 
than the mode usually pursued, of the teacher’s being dependent 
largely at recitation upon the printed page before him? I do not 
see that the remark of THE JOURNAL, quoted above, can admit of 
any limitation short of this. I believe the remark is a sound one, 
and desire, as a classical teacher, to know just how it is to be ap- 
plied in this department of instruction. R. L. PERKINS. 

Boston. August, 30, 1877. 

WORDS AND PHRASES.—(Continued). 


“A Roland for an Oliver.”—Roland and Oliver were two of the 
most famous in the list of Charlemagne’s twelve peers, and their 
exploits are rendered so equally and ridiculously extravagant by 
the old romancers that thence came the expression of giving a 
“ Roland for an Oliver,” as signifying the notoriety of one big lie 
or extravagant act by another equally unreasonsble. 

‘70 die in the last ditch.’"—Hume says that the origin of this 
phrase may be ascribed to William of Orange. When Bucking- 
ham urged the inevitable destruction which hung over the United 
Provinces, and asked William if he did not see that the Common- 
wealth was ruined, the prince replied, “ There is one certain way 
by which I can be sure never to see my country’s ruins,—‘ I will 
die in the last ditch’.” 

“Rope in.” —This phrase originated from the old-time custom of 
gathering the hay of a meadow by means of a long rope drawn by 
a horse, thus “ roping in” a whole windrow at a time, Passing 
into common use, the term has acquired the unpleasant meaning of 
getting or securing without regard to circumstances. “ Rope them 
inin some way,” is often said. 

“Bogus.”"—In the year 1837 one Borghese passed through the 
Southern and Southwestern States and passed off a large number 
of checks, bills of exchange, etc., signed by himself,—swindling a 
large number of people. His transactions were so numerous that 
his name became notorious, and with a rapid way of pronouncing 
it soon became “ Bogus,” and this is often applied to fraudulent 
transactions or worthless paper. 

“Go snacks.” —At the time of the plague in London, there was 
a noted body-snatcher, named Snacks. Wishing assistance in his 
increasing business, he offered to any one who would aid him, one 
half the profits, Of this assistant it came to be said, “ He goes 
with Snacks,” and finally, “ He goes with Snacks,” and finally 
“ He goes Snacks,” equivalent to “He goes halves”; or shares 
equally. 

“Pipe laying."—This term had its origin in a fictitious and 
treacherous correspondence which pretended to give an account of 
the method by which voters from Philadelphia were brought to the 
polls in New York, while the fraudalent scheme was concealed un- 
der the form of a contract for the laying of water-pipes from the 
croton aqueduct. The whole scheme was devised for the purpose 
of casting odium upon a political party. It, however, made so 


deep and general impression upon the public that the term Jipe+ 
laying was at once incorporated into the dictionary of political 
terms, and is still used to designate the employment of men as 


Rotation period of Mars, 244 37m 22.6, or 22”.7. 


voters (who are not entitled to vote) by fraudalent means, C. N, 
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Boston, Mass., Sept. 6, 1877. 


The Week. 

— Gold closed at 1034. 

— The meeting of the American Social Science As- 
sociation opened at Saratoga Springs, Tuesday, Sept. 
4, and will continue until Friday of this week. Among 
the readers of essays and speakers are David A. Wells, 
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most discretion in gradually getting the pupils into 
working order. It is reasonable to expect that a few 
days will be needed for an interchange of vacation ex- 
perience, and the perfecting the organization of the 
usual routine work of the school-room. We hope both 
teachers and pupils have strengthened their ability to 
perform the sterner duties of the coming year, by this 
season of leisure and rest. 


WE urge upon teachers the importance of paying 
special attention to ventilation, and the keeping of their 
rooms at a proper temperature, as they resume their 
work. Good light, pure air, and suitable warmth are 
essentials to the accomplishment of the best results. 
The men and women of the future will be healthy and 
wise in proportion as they are trained as children now 
under the very best auspices. Not the least is the pro- 
viding them with commodious and healthy school- 
rooms, open to light and air, and furnished with the 
best facilities for heating and ventilation that modern 
science has invented. 


Notice is given in our news items of a call, signed 
by the schvol committee of a dozen or more towns, for 
the members of the same in three large counties of 
Massachusetts, to meet for the general discussion of the 
best means for increasing the efficiency of the schools 
under their charge. All hail the day when the much 
abused school committee shall seek for more light for 
the better discharge of his duties. We hope that the 
good work thus begun will not be limited to our own 
State, but may extend to every town in our land where 
a public school exists. 


THE twenty-fourth annual session of the State Teach- 


B. F. Nourse, Gamaliel Bradford, Prof. W. G. Sumner,|ers’ Association of Pennsylvania, took place at Erie, 


Dr. Elisha Harris, Dr. Nathan Allen, J. Randolph 
Tucker, Dr. Lyon Playfair of England, Prof. Sheldon 
Amos of England, Henry D. Hyde, Horace White, and 
John T. Hoffman. We shall give our readers an ab- 
stract of this important meeting, in the next number of 
THE JOURNAL. 

— A great battle has been fought in the valley of the 
Lom, between the Russians and Turks. The losses 
ate reported at 3000 Turks and 4000 Russians. The 
Russians still hold Shipka Pass, although the Turks 
have made extraordinary efforts to dislodge them. 

-—— Mr. Alvin Adams, the founder of the great Adams 
Express Company, died at Watertown, Mass., Sept. 1, 
at the age of 75 years. 

— Ex-President Grant was presented the freedom of 
the city of Edinburgh, Scotland, on Saturday last, by 
Lord Provost Sir James Falshaw. 

— The planet Mars, by a recent discovery, is found 
to have two moons revolving around it, at distances of 
4000 and 6000 miles. 

— Ex-President Thiers, of France, died suddenly at 
St. Germain, on Monday evening, Sept. 3. His death 
deprives his country of its greatest genius, and the 
ablest guide of the young republic. 


By a misunderstanding, a letter of Dr. Humphrey’s, 
accompanying and explaining one to him from Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor, of Cambridge, was omitted this week. 
Both letters will be inserted in our next issue. 


Tue reopening of the public schools very generally, 
this week, will bring teachers and pupils together again, 
after the long vacation, to enter upon the new year’s 
work, refreshed and strengthened, we trust, for better 
work than ever. , 

We urge upon teachers the importance of patience 
and a little leniency toward pupils, as they take up 
their tasks again. When the discipline has been laid 
aside for two months, it takes a little time to bring the 
training process into operation ; and those teachers will 
be wisest, and best rewarded in the end, who use the 


Aug. 7. A full report of the meeting can be found in 


the able papers read before the convention were the 
Inaugural Address by Geo. L. Harris, on a “ Thorough 
and Efficient System of Public Schools” ; “ Relation of 
Colleges to Common Schools,” by Prof. Thos. G. Apple, 
of Lancaster ; ‘‘ Pedagogical Museums,” by Dr. S. P. 
May, of Toronto, Canada; “Teacher’s Personal Cul- 
ture,” by Prof. A. H. Conghey, of Lafayette College ; 
and “ Teacher’s Tenure of Office, ” by V. G. Curtis, of 


Corry. 


ONCE upon a time, it is said that an eccentric teacher 
was wont to announce the beginning of a new term by 
the concise but emphatic words, “Trouble begins Mon- 
day.” Such at least was the mental comment last week, 
as thousands of sun-browned teachers from all sections 
of our broad land slowly, and sadly perhaps, packed 
their trunks, bade adieu to the pleasures of the long 
summer vacation, and girded themselves, with a momen- 
tary feeling of laziness, for the drudgery of another year. 
Before these words are read, the irksomeness of resum- 
ing work will have worn away, and each and every one 
will do his or her work all the better for the needed 
rest of another summer vacation. May every true 
teacher have the necessary health, both of body and 
mind, to fulfill more faithfully than ever before the du- 
ties of the coming year. 


Nor long since, a sealous correspondent criticised 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, “for publishing 
annually a budget of dry statistics of no earthly use to 
any one except for waste paper.” While we admit that 
our State reports have been somewhat dry, and for the 
most part filled up with brief extracts from the re- 
ports of school committees who rejoiced to be recog- 
nized in print, yet we are bound to make an exception 
in the last report, a brief abstract of which will be found 
in another column. This year, in place of the above 
mentioned extracts, we have elaborate and special ar- 


ticles written by able writers, as the paper on Libraries, 


the September Pennsylvania School Fournal. Among}: 


by Horace E. Scudder ; High Schools, by A. J. Phipps ; 
Colleges, by Oliver Warner ; and many other readable 
papers. In truth, this is a great improvement, and one 
which every true friend of education will gratefully ap- 

preciate. 


Tue Knoxville (Tenn.) Chronicle thus depreciates 
Southern hostility to Northern educators : 


“ A very large proportion of the money spent in the South since 
the late war, for educational purposes, has been obtained from the 
government, and from citizens of the Northern States. The dis- 
bursements in Tennessee from that source have reached millions. 
The splendid Vanderbilt University has received a million; East 
Tennessee University has received nearly 400,000 from the gov- 
ernment; Rogersville Female College was saved from bankruptcy 
by Yankee liberality; Maryville College has received thousands ; 
the Wesleyan College, at Athens, has lived through the liberality 
of Northern men and women, and is now in a very prosperous 
condition. Besides these, thousand have been spent for colored 
schools and colleges. Add to this the thousands of children who 
have enjoyed the benefits of a primary education through the 
princely benevolence of Mr. Peabody. And yet, after receiving all 
these favors, we see in South Carolina, and Tennessee as well, a 
narrow and most unnatural prejudice against Northern teachers.” 


Bingham & Company. 


“R, Bingham, Cooper street wharf, Camden, New 
Jersey, dealer in all kinds of lumber, (shed capacity 
912,000 feet),” sends us a neatly printed copy of a 
“paper read at a meeting of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, March 21st, 1877, on Useful Education.” 
Brother Bingham is a “ patron of the Philotechnic Insti- 
tute, Camden, N. J. ; also Schools and Health, Peculiari- 
ties of the Pantographic Method of Instruction, Prog- 
ress of Education and Reform, etc., etc.” Bingham is 
an educational reformer of the industrial type. From 
the summit of his lumber-shed (capacity 912,000 feet), 
he has surveyed the American common school of the 
present day, and finds it “an arrogant weed.” The 
peculiar “arrogance ” of this “weed” seems to consist 
in “taking of one man’s earnings, with which to em- 
bellish the minds of the children of another,”—a pro- 
cess which Bingham declares the high road to “ rank 
communism.” “It appears that the interference with 
industrial habits, and the learning of useful trades, has 
more than neutralized the good of the schools, for we 
still require prisons,” etc. 

Some donkey, “at a meeting of the Social Science 
Association, held a few months since, asserted that the 
ratio of crime to population was greater in Massachu- 
setts than in Ireland ; and that property was less se- 
cure there than in Italy, with its many millions of il- 
literates,” which is certainly hard on the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. The general mischief wrought by 
this pestiferous American common school is, that it 
breeds idlers, shirks ; genteel loafers, masculine and 
feminine ; paupers and criminals, “The public school 
system has worked a public injury, in that it takes the 
whole time of the best portion of the pupil’s life for 
merely mental culture, and this renders it impracticable 
to cultivate manual skill or encourage industrial habits 
during that time.” As the vast majority of white chil- 
dren imthe United States are in school for a period not 
exceeding four or five years, leaving the school-room as 
early as the age of ten or twelve, the trouble with 
Bingham seems to be that these infants, of five years 
old and upwards, are not put at work in some remuner- 
ative way, at least half this time, instead of being in- 
doctrinated in “rank communism” by an education at 
the expense of the men who have grown rich by such 
labor as children in the coal mines of Pennsylvania and 
the manufactories of England are compelled to per- 
form. 

The remedy for this national misery of schooling the 
children of the people five years, with other men’s 
earnings,” is Bingham’s “ Philotechnic Institute.” This 
seems to be a-sort of model for theimitation of schools, 
public and private, colleges, etc. The idea is the half- 
time system,—three hours a day of study, and the re- 


mainder of labor, under the direction of parents, em- 
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ployers, or whoever may claim the work of children 
from five to twelve years of age. This project practi- 
cally reduces the schooling of American voters and 
mothers to some two and a half years of such study as 
can be obtained in the intervals of a laborious child- 
life. In the “ Philotechnic Institute” the instruction 
seems to be a diluted and crude form of the object and 
oral system. By means of “ Pantographic Illustrations,” 
the children are taught the names of a considerable 
number of objects, and time is saved for work. For 
even this poor drizzle of “ useful knowledge ”’ the little 
victims are charged tuition, to be worked out in such 
ways as Bingham & Co. may suggest. As a loud call 
is made, in large type, at the end of the pamphlet, for 
purchasers of the work of the one “ Philotechnic ”’ now 
in operation, it is not exactly easy to see how the 
milions of children in the Union are to be educated 
without public expense, under this arrangement. The 
whole system appears to be an enlargement of Mr. 
Squeers’ famous seminary, where the boy was taught to 
spell and parse the word “horse,” and then sent to rub 
down Mr. Squeers’ steed as an useful object-lesson. 


Now we have no acquaintance with Bro. Bingham, 
who, probably, is a worthy and wealthy citizen of Cam- 
den, N. J. Possibly his “ Philotechnic Institute” may 
be a good arrangement for a swarm of lazy young 
vagrants, who hang about his lumber-shed, especially if 
the good old State of New Jersey has no vagrant law, 
or interposes no bulwark of legislation between the 
children of the poor and the land-sharks of the factory 
and the mine, who would devour them, body and soul, 
to build up collossal fortunes. We only notice his ab- 
surd pamphlet, because it forcibly illustrates a very 
prevalent habit among excellent people of condemning 
the American system of education, by a glimpse of 
American society from their own personal point of 
view. 

Bingham’s point of view is the roof of his own 
wood-shed “(capacity 912,000 feet).” From that emi- 
nence he probably sees in Camden and Philadelphia, 
adjoining, a crowd of mischievous, idle boys and girls, 
and young men and women, on the high road to ruin. 
The reasons for such a spectacle, one would think not 
very hard to seek in a country that, for a quarter of a 
century, has been flooded by the drift of foreign ignor- 
ance, superstition, pauperism, and crime ; a new coun- 
try, just emerging from a terrible civil war to emanci- 
pate one-eighth of her population from chattel slavery ; 
a State which only within the past generation has pre- 
tended to face the problem of popular education, whose 
greatest industries are periodically crippled by Trades’ 
Unions, which are the logical outcome of the ignorant 
labor system of the old world. All these explanations, 
and a dozen others connected with the transition state 
of society, in a land like ours, to say nothing of the 
“natural cussedness” of humanity, seem not to have 
occurred to the philosophical lumberman of Camden. 
But, passing all these, he infers: first, that the children 
and youth of the United States of America are gener- 
ally of the type he beholds hanging about his yards and 
lounging at street-corners in Philadelphia ; secondly, 
that for this vagrancy the American common school is 
responsible ; and, thirdly, that the remedy is to go back 
to the old-world system of raising up a national class 
of ignorant laborers, who can do one thing, and starve 
orsmash machinery or train in Trades’ Unions when 
that one thing ceases to keep body and soul together. 
If Bingham has a modest desire to gather up a room or 
a town full of the young rascaldom along the Delaware 
tiver, in a half-time or any useful school that favors in- 
dustrial education, we will all be glad. While the State 
fails to enforce primary education on all classes of chil- 
dren, we must look to private benevolence to do this 
work, But the point we make is, that Bingham cannot 
do this good-enough thing without denouncing the one 
‘stitution, the American common school, which, more 
than all others, has made us the Republic we are. He 
will pull down this majestic temple of a people’s edu- 
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cation, offefing nothing in exchange but his own absurd 
little machine with a big name. 

So we are constantly meeting excellent people who 
are convinced that the American system of education is 
“‘a failure,” from some petty observation of American 
society, made from their own little personal point of 
view. One man is a bachelor, who loves his own 
money, and he is outraged that his ability to travel in 
Europe with a valet, or sport a tandem-team in Central 
Park, is crippled by a school-tax to educate the ten 
children of Mr. Jimmy O’Rourke, who cleans his horses. 
Another gentleman of eminent ability, and consecra- 
tion to an infallible spiritual authority, over in Italy, 
pronounces the American school an infamous outrage 
on conscience, because it places several hundred thou- 
sand American children under the instruction of a Re- 
publican State, instead of a priesthood with an allegi- 
ance to an infallible foreign head. Another, a great 
manufacturer or miner, is worried at the inability to 
find children, under ten years of age, to toil for his 
aggrandisement, or the support of drunken and shift- 
less parents, and he declares the common school a de- 
lusion and a snare. Another good lady, whom a lucky 
railroad speculator has located in a Back Bay palace, is 
vexed near to death because the daughters of her maid, 
Bridget, propose to become educated American girls, 
and get their living in ways more agreeable than being 
slaves to her aristocratic whims ; and she would abolish 
the higher grades of the Boston schools, and make 
“industrial education” take the place of half the 
primary work. So, all over the land, we meet good 
people, who, looking out of their own parlor-window, 
and discovering some lamentable instance of youthful 
failure, jump the conclusion : first, that this is the type 
of young America in general ; second, that “ educating 
the children of the lower classes above their station,” 
is at the bottom of it; and, third, that the remedy is a 
national backing down on some exploded or temporary 
scheme of public or private instruction, copied from 
some old country which has begun, after a thousand 
years, to wake up to the duties of the State to the 
citizen. 

Now, the American people,—north certainly, and par- 
tially south, also,—have come to the conclusion that 
the radical cure for the thousand ills that lie at the 
foundations of European society, a general elevation of 
the people in manhood and womanhood. This it promotes, 
indirectly, by releasing industry, society, and religion 
from all political bonds, so that all men may work, wor- 
ship, and get on in life without hindrance from the 
State. But one great agency it holds in its own 
hands,—an education, at public expense, in the elements 
of general learning in a school which is also a training- 
school of the good personal morals and civic virtues 
that make for good citizenship. In proportion as this 
idea has been faithfully carried out, republican institu- 
tions have “had free course, run, and been glorified.” 
In proportion as this idea has been scouted and hin- 
dered by the Binghams, north and south, the State still 
flounders on through a slough of ignorant, superstitious, 
and half-barbarous citizenship. 


That the common school, even in Boston, is perfect, 
nobody has yet asserted ; that it may be improved, in 
its methods of instruction, handling of character, and 
by the addition of larger opportunities for the technical 
training of youth after a certain age, especially in great 
cities, is the conviction of the best friends of popular 
education, The leading educators of the country are 
full of their criticisms on the common school in all its 
grades. But when Bingham & Co. infer from this that 
American people propose to pull down the temple of 
popular education, and substitute their own little pri- 
vate machine,—“ philotechnic,” “ parochial,” or what 
not,-they greatly mistake the signs of the times. A 
visit to the kitchen of any great house, on Monday 
morning, might convey the impression that the mistress 
was engaged in a wholesale destruction of the family 
wardrobe,—boiling, pounding, scrubbing, or casting it 


off into heaps of discolored and tattered linen. Soa 
good many well-meaning people seem to fancy that be- 
cause it is washing-day, just now, in the American edu- 
cational kitchen, the American common school is to be 
cast aside into a rag-heap, and they called on to pro- 
duce a substitute. Let Bingham & Co. manage theit 
own private or model schools in peace, and all praise 
shall be given them for every child they rescue from 
ruin. But if they propose to overturn the corner-stone 
of the American Republic, to make room for a private 
monument to themselves, the American people will 
respectfully decline, A. D. Mayo, 


The Massachusetts Board of Education. 
FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT, 


The Fortieth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education has just been received. It is a large volume of nearly 
five hundred pages, and is the most elaborate report which has 
ever been issued by the State authorities. 

The special report of the Board of Education occupies the first 
eleven pages. The State is congratulated on the progress made 
in industrial drawing during the past year. Nearly all the cities 
and towns containing more than ten thousand inhabitants have 
obeyed the requisition of the law, by supporting schools for free 
instruction in this department of art. Public interest in this sub- 
ject has steadily arisen from the commencement of its agitation. 
This result is mainly attributed to the influence of the Normal Art 
School, and the movement out of which it sprung. 

The several normal schools of the State have enjoyed an unusual 
degree of prosperity. The number of pupils have increased be- 
yond all precedent. Says the report: “The influence for good of 
our normal schools upon the several departments of elementary in- 
struction is very important. This good is effected in part through 
the direct agency of graduates of the normal schools, employed as 


teachers in imparting such instruction; and in part, through the 
natural tendencies of excellence to diffuse itself far and wide It 
is by no means certain that in this latter respect their value merely 
as models of method does not greatly transcend their aggregate 
cost to the State. Buta small fraction of the teachers in the va- 
rious elementary schools have had the advantages of normal school 
mstruction. Other helps, therefore, are resorted to for the eleva- 
tion of the general standard in our public schools. Among these 
is the employment of agents, who secure for the schools of the 
more v neers populated portions of the State, a measure of the 
same advantages that the superintendents of cities achieve for the 
city schools. Four gentlemen have been employed in this capac- 
ity during the past year: namely, Mr. John Kneeland, Mr. E. A. 
Hubbard, Mr. George A. Walton, and Mr. A. J. Phipps.” 


The teachers’ institutes during the past year have been attended 
with the happiest results, except that the failure of funds curtailed 
their labors. In the opinion of the Board, the deficiencies in our 
educational enterprises demand our greatest consideration, In 
spite of all that is done, the educational harvest is scant and un- 
satisfactory. Far larger expenditures of money are imperatively 
called for, in order to command suitable talent, and sufficiently 
protract the term of service. The report thus alludes to the late 
Secretary of the Board, Hon. Joseph White: “As regards an ac- 
quaintance with the history and present condition of our institutes 
of public instruction, a knowledge of the various statutes bearing 
upon the same, and sincere devotion to educational interests, Mr. 
White has few, if any, equals. These qualifications, his long ser- 
vice in the field, and his identification for so many years with our 
normal school enterprises, render the securing of a suitable suc- 
cessor a task of pd difficulty.” 

Next in order, we have the various reports of the visitors to the 
State normal schools, followed by the fortieth annual report of the 
secretary of the board, Hon. Joseph White, From this we select 
a few statistics: Number of public schools, 5542. Number of pu- 
pils of all ages in all the public schools during the year, 305,776. 
Number of different persons employed as teachers in public schools 
during the year,—males, 1,101; females, 7650: total, 8851. Num- 
ber of teachers who have attended normal schools, 1,280. Aver- 
age wages of male teachers per month, $84.78; female teachers, 
$35.25. Amount expended for erecting and repairing school- 
houses, $1,205,821. Number of high schools, 212. Number of 
teachers, 582, Number of scholars, 15,326. 

Some twenty pages of this report are taken up with a most in- 
teresting account of early schools. Before the Appendix, there 
is inserted into the book a beautiful educational map of Massachu- 
setts, giving, by means of colored diagrams, the number and kinds 
of schools, libraries, etc. The map is about three feet long by two 
wide. The next thirty-three pages are taken up with a special ar- 
ticle on the “Libraries of Massachusetts,” by H. E. Scudder, the 
well-known author; Abner J. Phipps has an interesting paper on 
“ High Schools of Massachusetts”; while a very valuable paper 
by Oliver Warner, on “Colleges, Historical Societies, etc.,” occu- 
pies sixty pages; and sixty-six pages are devoted to “ Normal 
Schools of Massachusetts," by A. G. Boyden, A.M., and others, 
“ Report on Academies,” written by various prominent educators, 
occupies one hundred and seventy-three pages. The usual statis- 
tics make up the rest of this, the most readable and valuable re- 
port of education which has ever been published by our State 
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English and Classical School, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This school was organized Feb. 22, 1864, with the 
“ design to establish a school of the highest order, to 
which parents may send their boys with full assurance 
that they shall receive the best intellectual and moral 
training and instruction”; and that “the health and 
general physical training of the pupils shall receive par- 
ticular attention.” 

Beginning with more than fifty pupils the first term, 
the school increased in numbers, from’ year to year, 
until it now has two hundred and fifty enrolled upon its 
register. At first, leasing rooms in a business block, 
until they became too straitened for 
the growing numbers ; then fitting 
expressly large and commodious 
rooms in a new block ; subsequent- 
ly outgrowing these accommoda- 
tions, and again arranging for en- 
larged quarters in an elegant new 
building, which in turn were also 
outgrown, —the school finally 
longed for a home of its own. 

Accordingly the principals, 
Messrs. Wm. A. Mowry, A.M., and 
Chas. B. Goff, A.M., purchased an 
eligible site, in a central location, 
and erected a large and commo- 
dious brick building, with all the 
modern appliances for school pur- 
poses. This house was dedicated, 
with appropriate services, April 22, 
1875. The school has, therefore, 
tested the new building by more 
than two years of use, and a decid- 
ed statement of its qualities can 
now be made. 

By reference to the accompany- 
ing cuts, it will be seen that the 
house is something over ninety feet 
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one. The entire building is seated with Rbss’s single, 
normal school, oak desks, which gives a cheerful and 
airy appearance to the rooms. The light comes into 
each room from one side only, and that over the left 
shoulder of the pupils. The windows are very large, so 
that the surface of the window-glass is ten per cent. of 
the surface of the floor. 

In ventilation, this house is anovelty. It has a com- 
pound arrangement for introducing fresh air, and taking 
away the impure air. First of all, each room is pro- 
vided with a ventilating shaft, or ventiduct, of large size, 
leading perpendicularly out through the roof, and sur- 
mounted by one of Emerson’s ventilator caps. These 
ventiducts are /ined with tin, to prevent friction, thereby 


rence to detect any difference in the quality of the air, 
in coming into one of these school-rooms. 

The water-closets are so arranged with a special ven- 
tilation and free use of water, that they are usually as 
odorless as any portion of the building. 

In reference to heating, it may be sufficient to say 
that the entire building, which contains over 300,000 
cubic feet, was sufficiently heated through the year, a 
year ago, with ninety tons of coal, and last year with 
eighty-five tons ; and there was no day during the win- 
ter when the school-rooms were not comfortably warm, 
even at nine o’clock in the morning. 

There are two distinct courses of study, as the school 
name implies,—one to fit for college, and the other to 
prepare for business. The entire 
course of study covers a period of 
nine years, commencing with schol- 
ars at eight years of age. 

The school has a permanent fac- 
ulty of fifteen instructors, nine of 
whom have the Master’s degree 
from New-England colleges. 


Aphorisms of Pestalozzi. 


The powerful stimulus of inquis- 
itiveness prompts to exertions, 
which, if encouraged by others, will 

_lead to a habit of thought. 
As soon as the infant has reached 
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square, and three stories high. The school now oc-| furnishing the utmost facility for the foul air to pass 
cupies five session-rooms, a chapel, drill-hall, laboratory, out. Large iron registers open into them both from the 


and various recitation-rooms, etc. 


top and bottom of the rooms. They are supplied with 


It is, hoWever, the special object of this article to power by means of a small gas-stove, placed in the Jottom 


speak of the lighting, heating, and ventilation. 
opinion of many educators, who have visited this house, 
it is unsurpassed in these three important particulars. 

The cubical contents of the rooms are such as to give 
to each pupil three hundred cubic feet of air. The 
floor-surface gives about twenty-five square feet to each 
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In the. of each ventiduct. These stoves use but a small quan- 


tity of gas,—only about as much as common gas-burn- 
ers,—and are therefore not expensive ; but they are very 
efficient in creating and maintaining an upward current 
from the room. In ordinary weather, however, es- 
pecially in the winter, it is not necessary to use them. 
Over all doors leading from 
the rooms into the main hall- 
way, are large head -lights, 
which usually stand open. The 
hallway is heated by a novel 
contrivance of hot-air registers, 
at the foot of each flight of stairs, 
and cold-air registers leading 
outward and downward. A 
large ventilator from the sky- 


a certain age, every object that sur- 
rounds him might be made instru- 
mental to the excitement of thought. 

Education is not the work of a 
certain course of exercises, resumed 
at stated times, but of a continual 
and benevolent superintendence. 

Education should not only de- 
cide what is to be made of a child, 
but rather inquire what is the child 
qualified for. 

If, according to correct principles, all the faculties of 
man are to be developed, and all his energies called 
into play, the early attention of mothers must be di- 
rected to the physical education of children. 

The early and continued practice of exercises on 
the gymnastie system, essentially contribute to render 
children cheerful and healthy,—to promote among them 
a spirit of union and brotherly love, habits of industry, 
openness and frankness of character, personal courage, 
and manly conduct in suffering pain. 
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light in the upper hall assists in 
always keeping an upward cur- 

rent of air in these main hall- 
ways, 

Now, by pouring in heated 
air through large pipes and reg- 
isters in all the rooms, in cold 
weather, the change of air is 
quite sufficient for all purposes, 
without the accelerating force 
of the gas-stoves ; andin warm 
weather these stoves supply the 
needed power for a constant 
change of air. 

It may be stated as literally 


true, that it is a rare occur- Resisten 
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Scientific Notes. 


BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH D. 


— Anew pharmaceutical society has been formed in Nova Scotia. 

— A potato-field on which the Colorado beetle had appeared, 
én Germany, was covered with sawdust moistened with petroleum, 
and set on fire by order of the government. 

— A new journal has appeared in Germany, Zeitschrift fiir Phys- 
dologische Chemie, edited by F. Hoppe-Seyler, professor of physio- 
Jogical chemistry at the University of Strassburg. 

— According to G. Spezia, the redish color of zircon crystals is 
due to oxide of iron. 

— Recent investigations by Professor Richet, shew that the 
stomach contains from 0.5 to 32 grammes of hydrochloric acid to 
every 1000 grammes of contents, 

— Galippe has proved that the salts of copper are much less 
poisonous than has been supposed. 

— Large quantities of fruit are imported into England, the home 
supply being much less than the demand. The London Society 
of Arts is laboring to awaken a greater interest in fruit-growing. 

— Mr. Lambert has presented the London Chemical Society 
with £1000. 

— Dr. F. V. Hayden, and Lieutenant G. M. Wheeler, have been 
elected honorary corresponding members of the Royal Geograph 
ical Society. 

— A curious suspicion still prevails in some parts of the East, 
us to the mode which certain plants, which are regarded by the 
natives as panaceas, (¢.g. Mandragora) ought to be gathered. They 
qmust.pot be plucked by the hand of man, so one end of a cord is 
made fast to the plant, and the other end to the tail of a dog, so 
¢hat when the animal moves away from the spot he tears away the 
plant from the ground.—London Chemist. 

— According to Professors Rcinold and Riicker, soap-films can 
be obtained as thin as twelve-millionths of a millimetre, 

— A good method for retaining the natural color in botanical 
specimens, is the following: Dip the plant in a warm mixture of 
one part hydrochloric acid and six hundred of alcohol ; shake to 
get rid of superfluous fluid, then lay in warm blotting-paper. 

' —J. J. Griffin, the celebrated chemical apparatus manufacturer, 
fis dead. 

— Dr. Edward Heis, professor of Astronomy at Munster, died 
June 3oth. \ 

— Prof. P. H. Wahlberg, of Stockholm, is dead. 


Educational Intelligence. 


— Miss Ella C. Sanders and Cora E. Place, graduates of the 
Rhode Island Normal School, have accepted positions in the 
graded schools of Huntington, Indiana. 

— New-Castle College, Pennsylvania, is pleasantly situated, has 
an able. corps of instructors, and although organized only a few 
years ago, bids fair to surpass its older rivals, 

— The Michigan Military Academy, incorporated under the 
laws of the State, located at Orchard Lake, Oakland County, 
Michigan, will be opened on the 19th of September, 1877, with a 
full corps of academic and military teachers, and with every appli- 
ance to make it the model institution of its kind in this country. 

— The Normal Class has just closed a three weeks’ session at 
Marion, Iowa. This class was well attended (attendance of teach- 
ers being compulsory), and much work was accomplished. Some 
three hundred different teachers were present, and instructors from 
ali parts of the State. The closing of this institute is the signal 
for opening the fall schools. On Aug. 27th, the Center Point 
graded school opened for its fall and winter term, with Prof. W. S. 
Fisher as principal. 

— Mr. H. F, Shaw is to be principal of Colebrook (N. H.) 
Academy. . , , Teachers of the Littleton (N. H.) Graded 
School are as follows; High, B. F. Robinson, A.M, principal ; 
Miss C. E. Meserve, preceptress; Mrs. M. C. Cofrew, grammar 
department; Miss. S. F. Harriman, intermediate; Mrs. S. H. 
Church, second primary; Miss A. L. Eastman, first primary. . . . 
Vacancies existing in the board of instruction at Portsmouth, N. H., 
were filled by the election of Mrs. Anna B. Wilson for three years, 
and Mrs, Helen C. Knight for two years. This is the first time 
that ladies have ever served on a school committee in Portsmouth. 

- Mr. C, R. Dustin, of Manchester, is to teach a private 
school in New Boston this fall. 

— A son-in-law of Senator L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi, Mr. 
Edward Mayes, has become professor of Law in the State Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, at Oxford. 

— Miss Jennie Bancroft, a recent graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has become dean of the Woman’s College of the Northwestern 
University, 

— Prof. Selah Howells, of Union College, New York, has been 
appointed principal of the Watertown (Mass.) highschool. . . - 
E. P, Shute, of Derry, N. H., a last year’s graduate of the Bridge 
water Normal School, and lately employed in the grammar school 
at Groton, Mass., has been chosen master of the Packard School 
at Lawrence, at a salary of $1300, 

— Wells College, Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y., is most delight- 
fully situated. It has students from almost every State of the 
Union. Rey. E, S. Frisber is president, supported by a corps of 

able teachers. . . , The catalogue of the Preparatory Scien- 
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tific School, at 1267 Broadway, New York city, is at hand. It is 
a thorough scientific school. Prof. Alfred Colin, director. . . . 
Che annual announcement of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Classical School 
is at hand. This school, under the charge of able teachers, bids 
fair to have a successful year. Prof. W. C. Ginn is principal. 

— Green Mountain Seminary, Waterbury Center, Vt, is ably 
managed by the principal, Miss Lizzie Colley. 

— Another year of successful instruction is in store for the Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, 1418 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia 

— Good teachers and a pleasant location are the attractions 
which make the Hillside Seminary, Bridgeport, Conn., so popular. 
+ + «+ The rector of the pleasant Suburban Home School, at 
New Haven, Conn., is Rev. A. G. Shears. 

— A term of normal school, designed to benefit the teachers of 
Delaware, Ohio, will begin Sept. 10, under the charge of J. W. 
Sharp. The instructors are first-class men, and the tuition is put 
at a very reasonable figure. The course of study at the 
Cortland (Ohio) High School, D. O. Ghormley, principal, gives 
every evidence of successful management. 

— Los Angeles Academy, Cal., is successful with Prof, O. S. 
Frambes at its head, 

— A meeting of the school committees of eastern Franklin and 
northwestern Worcester counties, Mass., is to be held at Athol, 
Sept. roth, The call is signed by school committees of ten or 
twelve towns in that section, The discussions will be upon the 
general question of the means of increasing the efficiency of the 
schools. The secretary and agents of the board of education will 
take part in the business of the meeting. 

— Arrangements are making to hold the first of the fall institutes 
at Middleboro, Plymouth county, the 18th, 19th, 2oth, and 21st of 
September. 

— Prof. G. C. Anthon, principal of the Anthon Grammar School, 
New York, died suddenly, August 11, He was born at Red Hook on 
the Hudson, March 19, 1820, and graduated with high honors 
from Columbia College in the year 1839. He was regularly ad- 
mitted to the bar, but soon left that profession for teaching. He 
began his career as a teacher in New Orleans, whither he accom- 
panied the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, with the intention of founding a 
university, but was obliged to leave the place on account of the 
climate. Returning to New York in 1854, he founded at Broad- 
way and Eighteenth street the school known as the Anthon Gram- 
mar School. 

— A new catalogue of the State Normal School, River Falls, 
Wis., reminds us of its success under the charge of its principal, 
Prof. W. D. Parker. 

— Dr. J. H. Pooley, of Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed 
professor of Surgery at Dartmouth College, to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of Dr. A. B. Crosby. 

— Prof. Charles H. Babcock, who has won enviable success in 
his three years’ principalship, continues in charge of the Liberty 
street school, Westerly, R. L. 

— The trustees of the University of Georgia have entered upon 
a campaign against the secret societies in the institution. 

— The senate of London University is willing to let women take 
the degree of M.D., but the convocation objects. 

— The new Thayer Academy, at Braintree, Mass., will be opened 
the 12th of September, under the charge of Prof. J. B. Sewall, 
late of Bowdoin College, and Miss Anna B, Thompson, late prin- 
cipal of the Bird School for Young Women, at South Boston, 
The school is endowed with a fund of $200,000, the bequest of the 
late Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, U.S. A., the income of which is to 
be applied to the support of the school. A brick and stone build- 
ing has been erected at a cost of $30,000. 

— The Park Institute at Rye, N. Y., whose principal is Henry 
Tatlock, A.M., had last year 27 in the academic department, 20 in 
the grammar department, and 5 in the primary department. 
Total, 52. 

— The Centenary Collegiate Institute, at Hackettstown, N. J., 
had last year 175 students in the various departments. It is for 
both sexes; its president is George H. Whitney, D.D. 

— A.J. Phipps, late Massachusetts State Agent for schools, has 
been chosen superintendent of the Lewiston (Me.) schools. 

— The attention of many parents has been called to the fact 
that the city of Boston provides no preparatory course of classical 
instruction available for their girls, as is available for their boys. 
The following named persons would request that the names and 
addresses of any girls, residing within the limits of the city of 
Boston, and desiring to secure the privilege, may be forwarded to 
them, through their secretary, Florence M. Cushing, No. 8 Wal- 
nut street, Boston: Mrs. I. Tisdale Talbot, Mrs, James T. Fields, 
James Freeman Clarke, John D. Runkle, Robert D. Smith. 

— Miss Anna Thomson, well known as a teacher of ability, 
has taken the department of Mathematics at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass. Marion Gilmore, class of '75,a scholar of 
unusual promise and considerable experience in teaching, will give 
her entire attention to training in ‘English composition. By this 
new departure (for such schools) Lasell purposes to make this 
work, so often dreaded by young pupils, a real delight, 

— A Western contemporary finds fault because among the sev- 
eral columns of “Educational Intelligence,” published in Tux 
JouRNAL from week to week, he succeeded in detecting two or 
three errors in names or locality. Of course, it is next to impossible 
to verify all items of this kind, especially those selected from ex- 
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changes. However, it will be in time for our educational friend 
to grumb'e, when he attains to his majority, and essays to publish 
other than mere /oca/ matter. 

— The Normal School of Valparaiso, Ind., claims to be the 
largest in the world: the enrollment for the present term being 
1,487. H. B. Brown is the principal. 

— San Juan, a suburb of Colorado Springs, Col, is to enjoy 
collegiate facilities in the establishment of Colorado College at 
that point, Twenty thousand dollars has been given by New 
England friends for a professorship, and $10,000 has been sub- 
scribed in Colorado for the building. 

— Prof. A. L. Mann, of the San Francisco Boys’ High School, 
has been nominated for City Superintendent of Schools. He is 
one of our best teachers. As the head of the Latin department of 
the High School, he has made his mark. He is scholarly, sensible, 
and energetic, a thorough teacher, and a gentleman in the true 
sense of the word. —Home Newspaper. 

— The following changes at Haverhill, Mass.: Mr. O, B. Wil- 
liams, submaster of the High School, has been transferred to the 
Winter street Grammar School as principal. Myra Bartlett, re- 
cently of the latter school, has resigned to accept a position as 
fifth assistant in the High School. Grace M. Johnson, of the 
Currier School, resigns to go to Wellesley College, and her place 
will be filled by Fannie Webster. 

— There is stil] much talking concerning the removal of Albion 
College to Detroit, and the consequent incorporation of a univer- 
sity to be called Detroit University. A beautiful site has been 
given by a citizen; Detroit Medical College wishes to become a 
part of the proposed institution; and the Detroit Scientific Asso- 
ciation would probably give its very excellent material. 

— Principal Wickes, of the Jefferson (N. Y.) high school, is to 
act as superintendent of the Watertown schools. Fred. Seymour 
is assistant superintendent, 

— Under President Patterson, Dean College (Binghamton, N. Y.) 
doubled its number of ladies last year. 

— Charles H, Verrill, A.M., late principal of the Mansfield (Pa.) 
State Normal School, has taken charge of the Delaware (N. Y.) 
Literary Institute. 

— The following appointments for teaching have been made 
from the Hamilton College class of 1877 : Louis Boisot, Jr., teacher 
in New York city; Frank D. Budlong, teacher in Clinton Liberal 
Institute; George Griffiths, principal of New Berlitt Academy} 
George Hodges, resident of Classics and English in Hellmuth 
College, London, Ontario, Canada; Charles S. Hoyt, teacher in 
College of New Jersey Preparatory School, Princeton; George W. 
Kimberley, teacher in Deposit Academy; William Z. Luther, 
teacher of Languages in Whitestown Seminary; Frank V. Mills, 
principal of Windsor Academy; Preston K. Pattison, principal of 
Mayville Academy; Jacob Steinbert, Jr., teacher in Lowville 
Academy ; James Winne, principal of Holland Patent Academy. 

— The city of New Haven constitutes a single school district. 
Its population of 58,000 furnishes some 13,000 children of legal 
school age, between four and sixteen years, of which more than 
10,000 are found in the school-rooms during some part of the year ; 
it employs two hundred teachers, who have charge of 165 rooms 
filled daily with children. 

— The freshman class of Middlebury College will probably 
number twenty-five. It is rumored that Prof. M. Stewart Phelps, 
of Andover, formerly senior professor in the college, will return, 
and with Professor Means take charge of the studies of the senior 
class, giving President Hulbert an opportunity to devote his en- 
tire attention to the finances of the institution. 

— It is proposed to establish a kindergarten school at Colorado 
Springs, Col, ; the management and instruction of the school to 
be under the control of a graduate of the Boston Training School. 

— Two hundred and fifty-one applications have been made for 
admission to the freshman class of Harvard, and 192 candidates 
attended the prelimary examinations. 

— The following officers were elected for the American Philo- 
logical Association at Baltimore, for the ensuing year: President, 
Prof. B, L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University ; vice-pres- 
ident, Prof. John S. Sewall, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
and Prof. Crawford H. Toy, Greenville, S. C.; secretary and cu- 
rator, Prof. Samuel Hart, of Trinity College; Treasurer, Charles 
J. Buckingham, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; executive committee, 
Profs. F, D. Allen of the University of Cincinnati, W. W. Goodwin 
of Harvard College, F. A. March of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Penn., J. H. Trumbull of Hartford, Conn., and W. D. Whitney 
of Yale College. The next next meeting takes place at Saratoga, 
N, Y., July 9, 1878. ; 

— We have just received the last catalogue of Warner’s Poly- 
technic and (Bryant & Stratton) Business College, Providence, 
R. I. This institution since its reorganization, in 1867, has had 
remarkable success in its speciality of fitting young men for busi- 
ness life. 

— C. H. Wilson, late principal of the Point Grammar School, 
Salisbury, Mass., has been elected principal of the Fincastle High 
School, Fincastle, Va. 

- Pennington Seminary, Pennington, N. J., began its school 
year September 6, with the prospect of a larger school than it has 
had for many years. 

— The pay of school commissionets in South Carolina has been 
reduced to $300 a year. The last legislature also abolished 


special taxes for education, and deprived townships and school 
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districts of the power to tax themselves for the support of schools, 
and it refused to provide salaries for the teachers in the State Uni- 
versity, where 200 colored students have been studying. 

— Mr. S. C. Huntington, instructor in Pulaski Academy, has 
accepted a tutorship in Oberlin College. 

— E. D. Blakeslee, last year acting principal of the Potsdam 
(N. Y.) Normal School, is recruiting his health at Lake, N. Y. 
He intends to practice law in Syracuse. 

— O. S. Adams, principal of Lynes’ Musical Academy, has 
given up that institution to become an instructor in the Ladies’ 
school at Clifton, N. Y. 

— In Germany, it has been strictly forbidden to build school- 
rooms with windows on both sides, such illuminations having al- 
ways proved injurious to the eyes of the pupils. 

— The fourth annual report of the Huntington (Ind.) schools 
show them to be in excellent order. 

—A convention of colored school teachers recently met at 
Frankfort, Ky., to form a State association ; and the leading news- 
paper of that State, in reporting the meeting, says not one impru- 
dent word was uttered, and that the principal addresses had “a 
literary finish that would have done credit to any (white) orator.” 

—The standing committee of the State Teachers’ Association will 
hold a meeting at Biddeford, Me., in the High School Room, Friday 
evening, at 7.00 o’clock, and Saturday morning at 9.00 o’clock, 
Sept. 14 and 15. The committee will visit the schools of Bidde- 
ford on Friday. The order of exercises for the meetings will be 
as follows: Arithmetic in Primary Schools,—Mrs. C. C. Rounds 
of Farmington; Geometry in Primary Schools,—Miss Jennie Hay- 
den of Farmington; Arithmetic in Grammar Grades,—G. A. Rob 
ertson of Augusta; Algebra,—Geo. B. Files of Augusta; Geom- 
etry,—Prof. C. A. Smith, Brunswick. All teachers and friends of 
education, and all interested are invited to attend. The purpose 
is to make the discussions practical. All are invited to take part 
in the discussions. G, T. Fletcher, Secretary. 

— The summer class in botany at Lapham Institute, proved to 
be a decided success. Prof. Bailey is an admirable lecturer and 
instructor, and the class was greatly pleased. An advanced, as 
well as an elementary course, will be conducted next summer, 
when Prof. Bailey will be assisted by other specialists in the 
science. 

— The salaries of the teachers of Rochester, N. Y., have been 
reduced, 

— San Francisco gets an apportionment of State school funds 
to the amount of $70,946.66. 


New Publications. 


A SysTEM OF PENMANSHIP ON A NEw NATIONAL Mk&THOD. 
Eight Numbers. By D. H. Luekin. St. Louis: The Central 
Publishing Co, New York: Chas, T, Dillingham. Boston: 
J. L. Hammett. 

This series are furnished both in English and German script, 
The author of the “ New Rational Method” bases his system 
upon the necessity of a correct analysis of elements of each letter. 
Before the pupil is expected to write a letter, he should be led to 
acorrect conception and reproduction, ¢. ¢. formation of its ele- 
ments. Copies of the elementary lines should precede those con- 
taining single letters. To facilitate and aid the pupil in conceiving 
and producing properly, a kind of ruling is introduced perfectly 
adapted to the shape and size of the letters, which is perhaps the 
main feature of the mew method. These books are worthy of the 
careful examination of all teachers of penmanship in English and 
German. They are well executed on heavy paper. 


SERPENT AND SIVA WORSHIP AND MYTHOLOGY in Central 
America, Africa, and Asia; and the Origin of Serpent Worship. 
Two Treatises. By Hyde Clarke, M.A.I., and C. Staniland 
Wake, M.A.I. Edited by Alexander Wilder, M.D. New York: 
J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway. Price 50 cents. 

Students of ethnical science will find themselves introduced into 

a field of inquiry by these treatises, which will tax their acuteness 

of perception and gratify their curiosity. The papers of Messrs. 

Clarke and Wake are reprinted from the Journal of the Anthro- 

pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and will give 

scholars a somewhat new direction to their studies of the subject. 

Mr. Bouton, as is his custom, has furnished these papers to the 


public in his very best style. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. The masterpieces of the United 
States International Exhibition, 1876. Philadelphia: Gebbie & 
Barrie. Henry Fleetwood, 301 Washington street, Boston, New 
England Agent.~ Price 50 cents per number. 

The parts Nos. 29 and 30 are fully up to the excellence of the 
previous portions of this valuable work. The steel plates, “ The 
Old Mill,” and “ The Cat Feigning Death,” are from the original 
paintings, and are beautiful. The Fine Art Departments contain 
six exquisite illustrations from the Art Gallery. In the Industrial 
Department are twenty-two illustrations of designs of stained- 
glass windows, necklaces, decanters, porcelain vases, Italian jew- 
elry, brooches, bronze lamps, etc., etc. The portion devoted to 
Mechanics and Science contains illustrations of the Davey-Poxman 
vertical boiler and a four-in-hand drag. In Part 29 the admirable 
history of the Exhibition is continued, with illustrations skillfully 


— Bates College, Maine, has forty freshmen at present. 


executed of the Western Pavilion, the Swiss School-House, the 
Chinese Court, Main Building, the Russian Educational Depart- 
ment, the Women’s Pavilion, Exterior, and Belmont Avenue. The 
work, when completed, will form three volumes, and will be an 
honor to the publishers. 


One HuNpDRED CHoIcE SELEcTions, in Poetry and Prose. Nos. 
9, 10 and 11. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut 
street. Price 30 cents. 

We have previously commended this series of books, and the 
numbers before us are among the best of the whole series. The 
selections are judiciously made and of the highest literary excel- 
lence, and well adapted for elocutionary drill. We find these 
books furnishing the choicest variety for home-reading in the 
family circle. As the long evenings approach, we suggest that 
our readers take Good Times (our own “ pet”), One Hundred 
Choice Selections, and Dick's Recitations and Readings, and have 
weekly parlor reading circles, Good reading is a means of cul- 
ture that Americans need to cultivate more. 


Tue Vest-Pocker Serigs. J. R. Osgood & Co. continue to 
publish standard classical English literature in this popular form, 
and at a price so low that all our readers can well afford to own 
the whole series. To those previously noticed in our columns are 
added: Lord Macaulay on Fohn Milton; Fohn Luck, by John 
Brown, M.D. ; Tennyson’s Locksley Hall ; Shakespeare’s Sonnets ; 
Tennyson’s Maud; Health, by John Brown, M.D.; Favorite 
Poems, by Owen Meredith, Robert Burns, Charles Kingsley, and 
William Cowper ; Thomson’s Summer ; Milton’s L’ Allegre, Pen- 
seroso, &°c.; 4 Moosehead Fournal, by James Russell Lowell. 
Each of these volumes is bound ina flexible cover, contains at 
least one hundred beautifully printed pages, and form just such a 
collection as one needs for the spare moment and the hour of rest 
after toil. One of our pleasantest experiences is to finish a book 
at one reading, and from each of these volumes we rise up with a 
refreshment of feeling and a freshness of intellectual life which 
big volumes are almost sure to repress. Not one of these little 
friends but will add a generous flow to the spirits, and make us 
better men and women. Just the books for the summer-vacation 
days. To our subscribers we will send copies, postpaid, on receipt 
price of each volume, 50 cents. 

Wise as well as successful publishers make such books as the 
times demand. Just now the American people are anxious to 
know all they can about Russia and Turkey, and the people who 
are involved in the great contest in the East. As light upon the 
Eastern question, Osgood & Co. publish Sir Randall Roberts’ ac- 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Oral and Written Arithmetic Combined. 


The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
Combining Oral and Written Exercises in a Natural and Logical System of Instruction, 


By ALBERT N. RAUB, A.M., 
PRINCIPAL OF THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Elementary Arithmetic: Oral ? Written. 


By ALBERT N. RAUB, 
The publishers have the pleasure of announcing that they will issue about August 1st, 1877, the above two valuable 


HOUSTON’S 
PHYSICAL 
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books, and request that Directors and Teachers will not decide upon the adoption of any Arithmetics for use during the 
next school year, until they have had an opportunity of examining these books, and comparing them with any others pub- 
lished. The high reputation of the author as a thorough practical teacher will secure them a wide examination, and the 
publishers believe the excellence of the books themselves will give them a large circulation. 

The publishers claim that these are the cheapest books in the market,—a fact of great importance to School Boards 
and others who have to furnish the supplies for the pupils in our schools. 

They are logical, systematic, and natural in their development, and just what active, practical, and progressive teachers 
want. They give the pupil a thorough knowledge of Arithmetic, and in doing it, consume no more time than is necessary. 
INTRODUCTION PRICES. 

TERMS: Raub's Complete Arithmetic, 50 cts.; Elementary Arithmetic, 30 cts. 


gar Sample Copies for examination will be sent on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


All Teachers should examine these, the latest and best Arithmetics, 
gar Catalogues of our Publications will be sent to any address upon application. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
131 d 822 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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pound 
TEACHERS WHO USE IT SAY 


Better Adapted to Use in the School Room, | Better Results can be Obtained by its Use, 


Than with any other Text-Book on the Subject as yet Published. 


[See Review of this Book in Tue Journat of July 5, page 22, present vol.] 


Price $1.60, by Mail. 
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count of Asia Minor and the Caucasus. The author’s familiar 
nowledge of the country and people renders this little book valu- 
able to all who wish to become more intelligent in regard to the 
Turk and the Russian, and the questions at issue in the Eastern 
war. Amap accompanies the text to make its statements clear to 
the reader. Price of the volume, 50 cents. 


eELERS’ COMPLETE NoTe-Book, and “Souvenir de Voyage.” 
York: Souvenir Publishing Co. Price 60 cents, 


A condensed and systematic method for recording all the events 
and incidents of a tour, and of Keeping a short account of all 
places visited, persons met, etc. It is a most useful little book for 
every traveler to carry in his satchel, to make hasty notes of the 
records of the day. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York, 
have in preparation the following Scientific text-books, which will 
shortly appear: Mew Descriptive Geometry,—Shades, Shadows, 
and Perspective: A new and complete work by Prof. S. Edward 
Warren, late of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Analytical Mechanics, second edition, revised and enlarged, by 
Prof. DeVolson Wood, of Stevens Institute. Also by the same 
author, Elementary Principles of Mechanics: intended for High 
School and Ladies Seminaries. Differential Calculus, by Prof. J. 
M. Rice, instructor at U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Mahan’s /ndustrial Drawing, revised and enlarged, by Prof. D. F. 


— 
Thompson, of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Rotherham’s Critically Emphasised New Testament: new edition, 
revised by the author. During August this firm issued, Theory 
of Transverse Strains, and its application to Buildings, Roofs, 
Trusses, etc.: a work for Architects and Engineers, by R. G. 
Hatfield, author of “ Am. House-Carpenter,” $6.00 ; and Wheel- 
er’s Civil Engincering, designed as a text-book at U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, by Col. J. B. Wheeler, instructor in 
Civil Engineering ; $4.00. 

— The September Contributor is a most interesting and valuable 
number of this journal. It will richly repay perusal. James H, 
Earle, publisher, 20 Hawley street, Boston. 

— In the Sept.-October number of the /nternational Review 
our readers may find two valuable papers: “ Letters of Junius,” 
by Alex. H. Stephens, and “DeQuincy,” by John H. Ingram. 
Besides these, may be found other interesting and timely articles. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co., 283 Washington street, Boston. 

— Mr. Z. Pope Vose, of Rockland, Me., formerly publisher of 
the Youth's Temperance Visitor, will begin, early in the fall, the 
publication of a first-class monthly for the young folks, under the 
title of the Young People’s Comrade. t will be an eight-page paper, 
handsontely printed and illustrated, and will be under the editorial 
charge of Miss Julia Colman, well-known to thousands of children 
as “ Aunt Julia,” of the Sunday-School Advocate. 

— We have received the September number of the Magazine of 
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choice papers which are replete with interest to every student of 
history. It is published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

— Hurd & Houghton announce for immediate publication, Po- 
etic Inspiration of Nature, by J. C. Shairp, LL.D., author of Cwi- 
ture and Religion, and Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. Mt. 
Shairp has been principal at St. Andrew’s, Scotland, but has lately 
been appointed to the professorship of Poetry at Oxford, a post 
formerly filled by Matthew Arnold, 

— The last Popular Science Monthly Supplement, No. V1., price 
25 cents, is athand. Inthe usual budget of able papers we would 
call attention to the continuation of Prof. Robertson Smith’s great 
article on “ The Bible.” Another article, “The Trial of Jesus 
Christ,” by Alexander T. Innes, is. a most able and original paper, 
both from a religious and a legal point of view. 

— J. W. Bouton announces for early publication, a work with the 
following title: Zsis Unveiled: A Master-Key to the Mysteries of 
Ancient and Modern Science and Theology; by H. P. Blavatsky. 


“Goop Timgs,”—We have received the initial number of Good 
Times, a monthly magazine of sixteen pages, published by T. W. 
Bicknell, at 16 Hawley street, Boston, and edited by Mrs. M. B. C. 
Slade, of Fall River. It is designed to contain material for enter- 
ainments of such character as day and Sunday schools will bet 
likely to engage in. This number contains dialogues, recitations. 
songs, declamations, tableaux, etc, for day-school recitations, 
Sunday school exercises, missionary concerts, and temperance en- 
tertainments, The magazine is elegantly gotten up, and will be 
found of much value by those for whom it is designed. The price 


American History, edited by John Austin Stevens. It is full of 


is one dollar a year.—New Bedford Mercury. 


THE WOODRUFF 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


EXPEDITION 


once LOO CHOICH SHLECTIONS 

desirous of establishing a first-class | 
ke For the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings, 

ecbdeotpansene No, XIV. in preparation...............Price per Number, 30 cents. 

Ask your Bookseller for them, or send price for a sample to 


can purchase, or rent, a fine new Seminary Bui 
4 F WO R 4 D taining 65 rooms, 11 miles from Philadelphia, Pa. ; beauti- 
A , | fully situated on high grounds; locationhealthy. The build-| wo, x yy. just out. 
ing will be sold at one-half its cost (or will exchange for an 
kind of property). Rent merely nominal. Apply to H. 
This Expedition will sail from New York in October, 1877, | Warx, Esq, 33 School Street, Boston, or lies 
and will visit in its route the most interesting countries and Youne, Ridley Park, P.O. Delaware Co., Penn. 


con- 


J.T.| P. GARRETT & CO., 


GET THE SERIES OF 


Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


In a first- ass school, w e can teach renc 


German or English branches in exchange for Musical In- 
Japan, India, Egypt, The Holy Land, Italy, struction. Good references. Address 
Providence, R. I. 


Sea Islands, Borneo, Siam, Formosa, China, 


Spain, France, and England,—form part of its pro- | ~ J. Wheeler, 
gramme. The large and convenient steamship ‘* ON~- 


First 


TARIO ”’ has been purchased for the expedition, and will 
be commanded by COMMANDER PHILIP, U.S.N. 
Two years of delightful sight-seeing, and of scientific study | South Foster, R. I. 


LADY who can 
A.B. of Boston University, desires a position as teacher 
in a high-school or acad 


produce the best testimonials as an 


Address A, F. WiLttams, 
133b 


and research, is offered by this voyage round the world. 


The young men who go as students and cadets will be care- 
fully taught and trained by a faculty of eminent professors 


AGENTS WANTED. 


from the various colleges. Very extensive and valuable col- 


Announcement! 


vw ("TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA. 


We shall Publish, on the (Sth of October, 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


TO BE DEVOTED TO THE 


lections can be made. 

Price of the two years’ voyage to a student, $2,500; price 
toa cadet, $2,000, and uniform furnished by the Director. 
Those applying first will have choice of staterooms, etc. 

For Circulars giving full particulars of the Expedition, 
apply eitherto Gen. DANIEL MACAULEY, 

St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y.; 
Or A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
283 Washington St , Boston. 133d 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 
Raise the Standard of Music in our Educational System 
Is directed to the Series of 


CRADED SINCERS, 


By 0. BLACKMAN and E. E. WHITTEMORE, 


Four Books, embracing a carefully graded course from Pri- 
mary and Juv: ife Classes to High Schools and 
Adult Classes. 
Book |,—Graded Singers. | Graded Singers—Book !I. 
To begin singing in Day} Dist. and Interm. Schools 
Schools, primary department. |and Fem. Seminaries. Care- 
It carries pleasantly and/fully graded. Leading points: 
surely through lower four|Solfeggi, Vocalizing, Time, 
grades. The children do not|Singing out of Time (and 
scream where the “ Graded|causes). Pieces by Dr. Root, 
Singers” are employed.|H. R. Palmer, P. P. Bliss, 
Scale is taught viva voce.|F. W. Root, C. C. Case, &c. 
25 Cts.; $2.40 per doz. | Price, so cts. ; $4.80 per doz. 


Graded Singers—Book Ill. | Book IV.—Graded Singers. 

Complete in itself. Adapt-| For High Schools, &c., and 
ed to Grammar, Intermedi-|all Classes of Mixed Voices. 
ate, and other Schools,|A graded selection of music 
whether graded or not. Part/for the General Singing Class. 
One of this book is a compre-|Prominent points in the mat- 
hensive review. This is the|ter of grading: 1st. Gradual 
best book ever issued for Fe-| progression; 24. Dividing 
male Seminaries, etc. Con-\the work into parts. Some 
tain a grand selection of Cho-|of the features of this book: 
ruses, T'rios, etc.. such as|SiGHT* SINGING, INTERVAL 

Lift Thine Eyes,” “ Forest|Worx, A Granp Lor oF 
Angels,” ** Class Farewell.’ | Music. Goldbeck, Root, 
Many pieces by Dudley Buck,|Bliss, Palmer, Butterfield, 
H. R. Palmer, Dr. Root, andjand others. Copious selec 
selections from Mendelssohn,|tions from Beethoven, Men- 
Abt, Kucken, Auber, Verdi,|delssohn, Handel, Mozart, 
Costa, ete. 75 cents;|Verdi, Costa, Abt, etc. Price 
57-20 per dozen. $1.00; $9 60 per doz. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


American Institute of Instruction 


VOL. for 1876. 

A few copies of the Volume containing the LECTURES 
and PROCEEDINGS of the Institute for 1876, can be had 
of Thos. W. Bicknat, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. Price 
$1.00; sent post-paid to any address. 12 


= ENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
chool, cademy, Church, other are 


$50 $20 Poland. 


ACENTS 


ROSS 
FOR THE RESCEN 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historiary, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks ; 

home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 


WANTED 


medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved 
Biographies of The Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals 
Richly illustrated. The dock millions need now, 
Wanted instantly, 3000 Agents on liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BhoTHE Publishers, 
309 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 124 
NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta 
tionery Package in the world 
, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
pr valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy 
in and di post-paid, 35 cts. © wath 
ewelry, $1. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch tree to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
articles to one. LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholde: 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewin ine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say it is the best selling article out. 
ple 25 cents; Six for $&. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send for A and your 
town. BRIDE roadway, N. 
STATIONERY PACRAGES, AND 
S | X SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 


for $2. BRIDE & CoO., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


A Great Aid to Students. |* 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
ether so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
sale easily and delightfully in one year.— Ailton. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE’S SERIES OF 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 
the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order 
3 Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 
The following works are ready: i 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero ust, Ovid, 
Livy. 12mo, cloth, 14-mor. : y 
Homer’s Iliad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, o 
John, 1amo, cl \%4-mor. each $2.75. 
Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 
CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NICHOLS & HALL, 
“e 32 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
of C. DsSitver & Sons’ other 
free upon application to — 


*,* Descriptive Cata 
valuable Publications 
addresses. 


of the above 


Interests of Primary Instruction in America. 


Will be selected from among the most suc- 
cessful Teachers and Authors of the country. 


ITS DISCUSSIONS 

Will cover the Departments usually known 
under the titles, KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, and 
INTERMEDIATE. All contributions will be de- 
voted to one or the other of these departments of 
Common School Instruction, and will cover the 
Studies pursued, the Methods to be used, and the 
objects to be attained, as well as Methods of 
Government and Discipline which should be 


' | practiced. 


ITS AIMS 

Wiil be to meet the wants of the thousands of 
the Primary Instructors who, in their several 
grades, are laying the foundation-work of educa- 
tion, by the most patient, self-devoted, and self- 
sacrificing toil, and who demand the best aid, in- 
spiration, and sympathy which the profession can 
secure or bestow. 


ITS SIZE 

Will be octave, 32 pages, printed on excellent 
paper, and in the t manner, for permanent 
preservation among the best educational literature 
of the country. 


ITS VISITS 
Will be made on the 15th of each month, for 
ten months in the year, (July and Aug. excepted). 


ITS PUBLI 

Will be THos, W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., 
Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence may 
be directed, and all subscriptions and contribu- 
tions sent, 


ITS PRICE 

OnE DOLLAR PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Specimen copies sent postpaid for 15 cts. 
THE FIRST ISSUE 


Will be Tzn THousanp Coptss; and orders 
should be forwarded to us immediately. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St. BOSTON. 


301 WASHINGTON ST. « 


cation. 


D Box 874. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph, 
Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing from one to 
a thousand /ac-similes of any Dusicn, Mar Drawinc, ExamMInaTION 
Parser, or Manuscrirt of any character, The vA.us of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few ef 
its unfailing points are economy of TiImB and MONEY, and a CONTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on zppli- 


PAPYROGRAPH Co., 
43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Two Patents *x° Silver Medal. 


f the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
me. 8. patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackbear2. Both the above are per- 
fect in their operation, and eve School in the land should 
be ided with them. Send circular to H. H. BUR- 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. proprietor of 
the Silver-Medal Black 

(a Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


NOISELESS 


Found at Last! 
all noise from 
Asimple and ane device for preventing 


tes upon 
For sample and prices, address 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
130 tf 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Good Times, 


99 OUR NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, heeld be in use 
Schools, Sunday Schools, } lission Bands, &c. 
aly a Send 


One Dollar a year, for specimen copy,—r5 ceni:, 


N 
islands in the world. Brazil, Australia, the South| , MIN ATE would like a 
| | ~ 
Ay 
vA 
4 bs 
| 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on recei 
Education, 16 Hawley 


t of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


Title. 
Little Folks for 187 


Little Talks with Little People. 90 illus. - : 
Pet's Posy of Pictures, &c. 
Little Folks’ Series. 6 vols - 


Scenes and Incidents in the Peninsula Campaign. - : 
Life of Simon De Montfort. - © - 


Life of Sir Walter Ralei - 
Life of Edward the B Prince. - ° - 
Manual of Elocution. Pp 120 - - : ° 
Stery of Two Islands. - - 


Travels in Turkey and Greece. - a eae . 
Evidences of Religion. - - - - ‘a 


Caricature and other Comic Art. - ° - 


Official R 36 “groups” - - - 
Universe of Language. - ° 

Life and Lectures of John Moffat. - » - 


‘+ RL Abernethy, Ed 


Author. Publisher. Price 
° Cassell, Petter & Galpin 1 50 
“ ‘ 1 co 
- “ “ “ 1 00 
“ “ “ each 25 
- J Marchmont Claxton, Remsen & H 1 50 
Marks “ “ “ 175 
- Dr Creighton E P Dutton & Co 1 00 
“ co 
“ “ 1 00 
M J Warren W S Fortescue & Co 50 

ba D Lothrop & Co 

D Campbell Macmillan & Co 

- Louis Jovin P O'Shea 

M Patrick Harper & Bros 25 


- ames Parton 
A Walker, Editor 
- S Watson 
R Jones 


JB Lippincott & Co 25¢c tox So 
Authors’ Pub Co 1 00 
“ “ 1 75 

50 


Publisher's Notes. 


WE invite special attention to the announcement! 
of Messrs. Eldredge & Brother, of Philadelphia 
in our advertising columns. Houston’s Physica/ 
Geography is one of the books every teacher of 
physical science should examine. It was made 
by a practical teacher, of large experience, and 
contains just what is needed in a text-book. One 
of the eminent superintendents of a leading cit) 
says: “I hesitate not to pronounce it the neatesi 
and best arranged work on this subject, and } 
have no less than eight different text-books or 
physical geography on my work-table.” If edu 
cators desire to see a specimen of good book 
making, send to the publishers for this model ir 
binding, style of type, and excellence of illustra- 
trations. Price $1.50. 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD is one of the essentials 
for every school-room, and the low price at which 
they can be secured leaves no excuse for using a 
poor one, The New York Silicate Book Slate 
Company furnish the unrivaled liquid Silicate 
black diamond slating, for $1.75 per quart, which 
will cover perfectly (one coat) one hundred square 
feet. It is easily applied by any one who can use 
an ordinary paint-brush. It is absolutely water- 
proof, hardens the wall like stone, improves by 
use, is very durable, not injured by dampness or 
washing, will not peel, flake, or glaze. It works 
equally well on wood, plaster, walls, or hard 
finish. Any teacher can order a quart, apply it, 
and have a perfect blackboard on any smooth sur. 
face, which will be free from streaks, and have a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


THE AMERICAN Leap PEncit Co., 483 and 485 
Broadway, New York, offer one of the most use 
ful inventions of modern times to the educational 
world, viz., a good lead pencil, at a low price. The 
three varieties, soft, hard, and medium are fitted 
to the various qualities of paper, and are excel- 
lent. Stenographers, teachers, and business men 
of all kinds, commend the pencils of the Ameri- 
can Lead Pencil Co. They aim to produce the 
best goods, and at a cost so low that no one could 
afford to be without a pencil; how far they have 
succeeded, the reader of this must judge by com- 
paring the pencils made by this company with any 
others in the market. Send for samples as per 
advertisement on the second page of THE 
Jougnat. The same company make the most 
desisable pen-holders for school-room use. 

Tue time approaches for forming reading cir- 
cles and classes in elocution. P. Garrett & Co. 
announce the valuable series of One Hundred 
Choice Selections, now reaching thirteen volumes. 


The fourteenth will be ready this month. They 
contain the choicest and most appropriate selec- 
tions from the whole range of English literature, 
for elocutionary practice, and entertainments for 
winter evenings. Send for sample copy. Price 
30 cents. 


Tue AuTHoRS’ PuBLISHING Co. are sending 
out some valuable books for American readers. 
Next week they will announce composition-paper 
for schools, We have examined the specimens, 
and find them just what teachers and pupils need. 
See their advertisement in THe JouRNAL of 
Sept. 13th. 


As the schools of the country generally open 
this week, ink will soon be wanted for the quar- 
ter’s supply. Send to Maynard & Noyes, 111 and 
113 Water street, Boston, where the best can be 
obtained. 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who have 
been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s Elec- 
tric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weakness and 
decay. Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
sands, mailed free. Address PutvarMacner GALVANIC 
Co., New York City. 130 


| logues address Lucius H. D.D., Prest. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. ‘The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. rgth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
i Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. 4 cata- 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PaTrTen. $2 


COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata, 
logue address President A. L. Carin. az 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J.W. Stronc. D.D. 


DBURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unri 32m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, | 

COULEGH OF AGRICULTURE.” 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutsert. 


COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. AnpREws. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — cal, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


BROCELYN COLLEGIATE AN D POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. RueGues, Hanover, N. H. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


P4ciFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. | 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct 


IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
Medical Depemmenst, For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parpeg, 426 East 26th street. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘Just Published, 


WORCESTER’S 


NEW 


PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, 


96 PP. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Liberal Terms for Introduction and 
he Paul ‘or In m and Exchange. Address 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to Brewer & Tileston, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


Kindergarten Goods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


Price List Free. ST. LOUIS ; 
soz f(M) Sept. f 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Traps Marx, Gillott s, or name 

arranted. Designating No. 
808, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


134¢ 


HENRY HOEK, Sele Agent. 


Bradbury’ s Elementary Algebra. 


Wholesale Price, 90c. ; Introductory, 75c.; Exchange, 56c. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


Wholesale Price, $1.08; Introduction, 90c.; Exchange, 60c. 


ADOPTED FOR ALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICACO 
for the CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, August 7, 1877.’ 


May, 1877; 


The Geometry and Trigonometry are also published each in one volume. 


The above books in the EATON & BRADBURY 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES, though recently pub- 


lished, are one or both adopted and used in the cities of New England, including the CITY OF BOSTON, aggregating 


more than § of the total city population. 
them to the latest and most approved methods of teaching. 


They contain several new and original features, which specially adapt them 


The particular attention of educators is invited to these books. Specimen copies sent for examination, on receipt of 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


‘ 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Toussou, Principal. 101 


EAN ACADEMY, 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. Gannett, Princ. 5125 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstow 

or e en 


GepnAarp SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes, Expenses moderate, 
For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. 


GBEENWwiCH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxusius, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 


ampton, Va. or traini eachers th 

colored race. Address L. C. pn 66 zz , 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 56 


TIO VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction ia 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxryn, A.M. 


EW-BRITALN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. " 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and ‘Scientific train 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fucxsgr, Principal. 70 22 


GPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Srepains, A.M. 


WV ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its /:/ty-third Year 
August 22. Instruction given in the following departments : 
= Commercial, Scientific, College-Preparatory, Art, 
Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 2% Rev. N. Fettows, A.M., Principal. 


West PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIO 
INSTITUTE. For both sexes. New building for 
Ladies, Ofen grate in each room. JONATHAN 
Jonzs, A. M., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 123 | 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thane equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction, Address N. Luavenworth, A.M., Princ. 
EST NEWTON English and Claas. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
catalogue. Address 


in the State. Send 10 cts. fer 
ARNER, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
or catalogue or information, r at ew Britain, 
101 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course jy now in Normal Department, two years. 
or 


address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
‘Ware Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Wonrcsster. 
Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Russgwt, Principal. 55 2 


RBZCDE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ial and Advanced 


Regular course of study two years. AS 

Ceurse for ial classes of students. 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 

NORMAL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
54 22 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


learni 


Ww. W. 342% 


ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small Fam- 
ily School, Address Miss Apgte Brewer, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHaries C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 22 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Sp#ar, Principal. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. MaGitu, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H, Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


SEMINARY, EastHampton, Mass., 
18 miles north of Springfield by rail, prepares for the 
best Colleges and Scientific Schools in the two coirdinate 
departments — Classical and Scientific. 38 graduates last 
ear. Ten Instructors. Tuition from $60 to $70. Table 
Connd from $3.00 to $5.50. Rooms from to $2.50 to $0.41 
per week. A first-class Gymnasium attached. The 37th 
year ne Sept. 13. Examinations Sept. 11 and 12. Tes- 
timonials from last teacher required. For catalogues, ad- 
dress Jas. Morris Wurron, D., Principal. 129h 


W SLLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Ava L. Howarp, President. 


W SEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 

Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 

y to Miss 
106 22 


For catalogue, containing terms, aj 
M. Principal. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, ig has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spaucpine, Principal. 


N.Y 
2 


CRAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Enowarps, D:D., Princ. 82 


CHAUNCY - HALL SCHOO 26s iston 
street, Boston. Classi Scientific, Business, . 
The different departments, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of sexes from three 
twenty-one of age. Special students received in 
sections of Upper Denertment. 
Prov- 
ence, + New building, ratory, 
Milizary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus 


iness, Scientific School Coll } 
Moway & Gore, Priecpale, 


GTATE SALEM, MASS. 
adies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B, Hacar, Ph.D 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, WastrizLp, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scott. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


OBZ CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, poe ont Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for es commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawi ithout additional 
rT a For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
A. B. OGDEN, Pnincipals, Worthington, Franklin Co., 


Ohio. 87 22 
American Kindergarten, 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 

At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, arranged | 
and manufactured only for Miss Cos. Schools and Families 
canes. Material, also, for “‘ Books without Words,” 24 

, to be made by the children. 115 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 


Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. . 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten will 
Froebel’s Science, which er superior advanta 
those wishing to understand the methods and principles of 
kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight; the belldings and 
location unsurpassed; and terms 
a reasonable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs, A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 
or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 129 i 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss GARLAND and Miss Waston’s Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Class will begin on Monday, Oct. 29. A thorough 

essenti ali um 
No class is formed. 52 


None Address, 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 


sag tf 
$6 


K i T id $5 outfit 
fee, H. HALLETT CO, Pordand, 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


| es ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


issued :+WAGNER’'S PLATO'S APOLOGY 
and CRITO. Specimen copies, 60 cts. 

LATIN PROSE th h English Idiom ; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 


cts. 
gocher History of Rome, 75 cts.; Greece, 75 
cts. Latin Subjunctive, 3o cts. 


MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, _ 


— AND— 
The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list 
be HOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


23 Franklin Street. 2 


ut 
THORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Have just published : NEW YORK. 
SUMNERS’ POEMS. By E. B. Sumner and 
The Anti-Biled Shirt Club, A New-England 
35 CS 
New Descriptive Catalogue free. 
For sale, with all our publications, by 
W.B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St., BOSTON. 


NDERGARTE 
Manulactured by + 


2.50 


The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. By Cuaries J. Wuirs, A.M. 
Numerous —— 1 vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Fianpers, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised Cloth, $1.75. 
“No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

ee the theory and practical character of the Federal 
onstitution. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
udlisher 
624, 626, 628 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


14 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
Paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, socents. 
The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 


ings ever issued. 121 22 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
811 ARCA ST, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH 

Ainsworth's Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dict'y. 
Alsop's Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Lynd‘s, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 

Uther valuable Text-Books are alsv pubiished by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 132 72 


W. GILBERT, 


Publisher, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary.......... $ Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
Common School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 
Counting-house ++ 3.00] for examination for $3.50. 

Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. g Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Sunday Schools oupplied with every help. 
Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all styles, and 
1 Prices from $1.50 to $15.00. 

eachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 

American, very low. 
Select Notes, by Rev. ¥, N. Payounst and best 
on Topics, 25. 

Full list mailed on po 188 


[_°ckwooo, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
What is Art? S. G. W. Benjamin. . $-75 


“8trial Art Education, Considered Econom- 
ally. Walter Smith. 


The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham,'. "3.50 
Student-Life at Harvard, 
Harvard Book . . . 1.00 
—0 Portable Book.Case. Send for circular. 
NUMERAL GARDS. 
sed in the best Primary Schools in Boston, Address 
[prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 


or Tuompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street. 


(FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
3 Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 


821 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Publishers of Lockwood's Complete Course of LADIES’ 
ANGULAR HANDWRITING, or the ENGLISH 
HAND, IN S1X BOOKS. 
Letters. 
2, Letters with Elementary Wo: ds. 
Words with Capitals. 
4, Sentences. 
5, Sentences, Capitals, &c. 
6, Notes and Invitations. 
Price to Schools, $1.60 per dozen. Any book will be sent 


for examination with a view to introduction, on the receipt 
of 12 cents. Correspondence solicited. 13a tf 


Nese & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
International Sunday School Lessons. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


is new, thorough, practical, concise, suggestive, and 
helpful to both teacher and scholar. Its cost is only 7 cts. a 
quarter, or 26 cts. a year. Send 7 cts. fora specimen num- 
ber, and be convinc Address NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 126 


NOYES; SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2z * 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
12mo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, ®2. 


~  & & 

g = 4 


CF ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By James Grant..... “ 
The Girl he Left Behind Him. 


By J. M. Jephson...-...--.-- + 12m0, bds. 1.00 


The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ “ 1.00 
The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ * 1.00 
Julie de Bourg ......- 16mo, pa. 
Cinq-Mars. By A. ‘ 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Sumner. 700 pp 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Degms. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... « 4.00 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


N TIBBALS and SONS, 
» 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Would call your special attention to their valuable book, 
One Mistakes Corrected in Reading, 
Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 


Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


ices. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 
’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Arithmietics, —, and Geometry. 
es. 
Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 
tt’s Organic Analy 
& Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch's Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


R. WORTHINGTON New York. 


Ten Years of eg By the Princess Felix y 
Im-Salm. Clot 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Te graph Ill, cloth. 1.75 
Dyspepsia and its Kindred Disenses. By Dr. 
Ww. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 


5.00 
10.00 


Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... .00 


Publishers. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Booxs : 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 


Atkinson's Ganot's Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 


woonD’s 
Analytical Mechanics 


NOW READY. 
A New Revised Edition, with Additions. 


The Elements of Analytical Mechanics, By Prof. 
Dr Votson Woon, of Stevens Institute of Technology. 
Illustrated with numerous wood-engravings. New edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo, cluth..... $3 00 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
A Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and 
an Appendix on the Preservation of Timber. 
By De Votson Woop, Prof. in Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Second edition, thoroughly revised. 
Sve, Chath.» deve + $3 00 
This work is used as a Text-Book in Iowa University, 
Iowa Agricultural College, Lliinois Industrial University, 
Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven; Cooper Institute, 
New York; Polytechnic College, Brooklyn; University of 
Michigan, and other iustitutions. 


A Treatise on the Theory of the Construction of 
Bridges and Roofs. Designed as a Text-Book and 
for Practical Use. illustrated with numerous wood- 
engravings. Second edition, revised and corrected, 1876. 
1 vol., 8vo..... $3 GO 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 


Lessons on Elementary Mechanics, introductory 
to the Study ef Physical Science. By Puitip 
Macnus. Edited by Dg Votson Woop. Illustrated 
with 123 wood-engravings. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

NEARLY RBADY. 


of Elementary Mechanics, 
Ds Voison Woop, 


Published and for sale by 
YOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Publishers of Scientific Text-Books and Practical Works, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


104 


By Prof. 
1 vol. s2mo, cloth,........ $1 50 


== 


“We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
life and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 
countries, when we can produce the same with equal merit 
at home.’’— U. S. Grant. 


4838485 BR 
low 


If your Stationer cannot supply you, we will send by mai! 
Ong Drawinc Cass, containing Seven DrawinG Penciis 
of different grades; or Ons Dozen, assorted grades, exTRA 
Rounp GI 7, on the receipt of Firry Cents (currency 
or postage-stamps). If they do not prove satisfactory, return 
them, and the money will be refunded. 134m 


Boys and GCIRLS 


ARB MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints i line; $3, 


8 lines; tines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS and com fer #7, 


Do Own Printing 
NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Cireu- 
lare,etc, Hvery Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $lu 


fw, Sor new Illustrated Catalogue. 
GOLDING & CO.,Manu/'rs, Fort-Hill Sq., Boston. 


2) 


Your 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
Publishers. 


Library of English Literature. 


Vol. I.: SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS, Con- 
taining all the leading characteristic shorter Poems of 
English Literature, from earliest period to the present 
time. With nearly 200 illustrations, including engravings 
and Ornaments taken from original manuscripts and 
other sources; authentic Portraits of the leading writ. 
ers, and numerous views of places of interest historically 
connected with their lives. 522 pages; extra crown 
4to, cloth, $5.00. 

“ A book of critical and illustrative learning ”’ 

— N. ¥. Observer. 

“‘ The notes of the editor are copious, bricf in expression, 
germain to the subject, and often tinctured with rare and 
quaint learning.” 

—N. Y. Tribune. 

“ This is a work of sterling merit,—one which should be 
in the hands of every student of the history of English Liter- 
ature in the London University.” — Churchman. 

** Prof. Morley’s Library of English Literature is des- 
tined to supersede all others.” ‘Imes. 
FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE. By Prof. Hewry Moriey. 912 pages. 
$3.50. Adopted for use in High Schools and Colleges. 


The Theory and Action of the Steam Engine, 


By W. H. Nortucott, C.E., author of “ Lathes and 
Turning.” Demy 8vo, 224 pages; with Numbers, Dia 
grams, and Tables, Cloth, $3.50. 


Adopted as a text-book by the U, S. Naval Academy, 


History of England for the Young, 


By Isa Craic-Knox. With 30 Illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Cassell’s Euclid. 


Edited by Prof. Wattace, M.A. One hundred and 
tenth thousand. 8vo, 216 pages, 7§ cents. 
** Cheap and goed.” 


Send for Catalogue. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1 


free. TRUE CO,, Augusta, Maine vt 


A DAY at home. Agentswanted. Outfit and terms | 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration ! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Tilustrated { Furniture .........-- 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system,increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where > 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
hlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
bY Bond Street, N.Y. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


CHAIR, 
we, ith Thirty Changes of Position 
Parlor, Libre. Invalid Chair, Child's 
Crib, Bed or Lounge, Com- 
dining beauty, fightnee 
strength, simplicity, an 
comfort, Every to 
an exact Science. 
ders by mail promptly at- 
tended. to. Goods 
send 
c= Illustrated Cire" 
Quote F¥ournal of Ed. 

READING POSITION, ADDRESS 

WILSOM ADIUS. CHAIR MPG. 00., 661 B’dway, N. 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Registered 1874. 


Only machine 
Invention, and 7 in world 
with 
4 Tension and 
Marvelous \ 
Indicator. 


of every machine. 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Iiustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 
Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


USE 


Fl Y 
The > SEALING AGE, te. 
Best Known. Estas uisnen.!224. 


| 
LEAD PENCIL CO. 
— | 
| 
OAD WAY. 
| 
| > 
({ATERIAL| 
PRINGFIELDMASS. 
— | 
D 
| 
| 


: id 


Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


ease the al 


This remarkable book cannot fail to i 


Dictionary, just received. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N.Y. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.—Ready Aug. 1, 1877. 


1. A New ‘‘ American History ”” of 324 pages. 36 Colored Maps. Mag- 
nificent Illustrations. Interesting as a Novel, 
R. A New Latin Reader. A Onz-Year’s Course. 
dy great popularity of Harxwass’s Latin Grammar, which is 
now the standard in the leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the United States. 
The Introductory Latin Books, adapted to new Grammar, and Cicero’s Ovations with special 


8B. New-England Edition of Cornell’s Geography. 
With clear and accurate Mapes, beautiful Illustrations, and valuable descriptive matter. The best Geography 


published. See it, and judge for yourself. 


4. Quackenbos’s Language Lessons 
Is rapidly winning its way into Public Schools. The History of the World, by J. D. Quacxensos, M.D., is 
a successful attempt to give, in a year’s course, a brief Outline of History. 
For examination, with a view to introduction, the above books sent as follows: Amcrican History, 60cts.; New 
Latin Reader, 60 cts.; N. E. edition of Cornell, 60 cts.; Language Lessons, 30 cts.; History of the World, 75 cts. 
Catalogues free. Address 


Cc. E. LANE, 
347 State Street, Chicage, Ill., 


General Agent for the West. 


M. W. HAZEN, 


232 Hawley Street, Besteon, 
General Agent for New Eng. 


S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Compshing over Volume. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 perannum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield 8t., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish the following ee 

APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: . 


Smith's English Grammar; &c, &c, &e 


E. WHITT 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


The Boston Fournal of Chemistry says of Hutchi- 
son’s Physiology and Hygiene: 

“‘ This book is one of the very few school-books on these 
subjects which can be unconditionally recommended. It is | 

the practical ~ eh gienic topics. us- 
trarions are excellent, and is well printed and 


This book is used in such advanced educational institu- 
tions as Massachusetts 


“CLARK & MAYNARD, 
134 5 Barclay S8t., New York. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectnal Philosophy. 


Inquiries ganguanis the Intellectual Powers and 


the ruth. additions, Joun Apercrom- 
Biz, M.D. With additions, etc., by Rev. Jacos 
ABBOTT. $ .90 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy, 


The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. > Joun 
Asercromaiz, M.D. With additions by the Rev. 


Dymond’s Moral Philosophy. 


Essays on the 
and Polite Rights Obligations 
Mankind. By J. 1.10 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 
Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books 
Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, (June). 
Fitz’s Globe. “Our World”’ phies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough’ s Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk. Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 
Mason’s Music, Wheeler’s Trigonometry. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsaar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1amo, cleth. $1.s0. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who othe 
happy of a Porte Lumiere, Magic 

tu, wil ind this book of Incalculable eervice jp 

illustrating almost every department of natural science. 

directions for are worth many 
times the price of the 
A portion of the work has already appeared in the ¥. Z. 


Yournal of Education. 
furnished for examination, 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 az 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for a hm 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
7 MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, 


Payson, ton & y 
Pa D. & 8.’s Trac Ceurse. 
Bartho omew’s Drawing Books 


Batt Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wililson’s Panteeation. 

Deseri; ith of in furnished 

ptive Catalogue, with rates of 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Box 4374. oha S 
Gen'l New-Engiand A rw YORK. 
A. S. MANSON, 32 St., Boston. 104 22 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


mR ng for High Schools, Academies, and 


Popular Books! PRIGES REDUCED. 


Orton’s Comparative Zoology ..--.-+++.++++++- $1.80 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary 1.10 
Rolfe’s 
Student’s Smaller Classical 1.25 
Nordhoff’s Politics for 
Student's Merivale’s Rome... ... 
Green's Short Hist. of the English ‘People. 
Duff’s Common School Book- coping 
Student’s Cox’s History of Greece............ 1.35 
Hooker's Chemistry (revised)... 1.00 
Loomis’s Elements of Algebra (revised).. go 
Very favorable terms for introduction. 


104 22 41 $c, St, BOSTON Mass. 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond &t., NEW YORK. 


Ws Gham: 
BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 
Bo 


Previously published and introduced in Boston, &c. : 
BAIN’S BRIEF ENGL — GRAMMAR 
---45 cts. Key .45 

containing 


reduced prices. 129 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 


Liberal terms for introduction, 
AMES A. BOWEN, New-Eagiand A 
W. ITNEY, BOSTON.” 
142 Grand-St., N. w. 56 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
86 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


| Smith's Dictionary of the Bi 
Send for a Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00, Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Pickering’s Elemente of ints 
icke Ele 
A Satchel Guide to 
Standard Editions of Dickens, 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 
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ISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Dana’s Geological Story; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
= 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Scott, DeQuincey, | P 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, |, 
47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. genera) 


-60| supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, aud 


State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and sch*ols of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura’ 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


NEW YORK, 
s German +, aM for Students. 

mate Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 

The Elemen Science 68 (30 ready), 75c. 

The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), $1.50. 

Putnam’s World’s $3.50. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1. 25. 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aesthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HELDON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
atterson’s Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
En Literature, 
Lossing’s u ne o History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Wwittiam WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


AINSWORTH and CO. 


ew-England Educational Agency 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books : 
Guyot’s 


Felter’s A metics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT7"S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley 8t., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
78 Broadway, New York, 


The Franklin lin Series of Ly. 
y George illard Campbell 
The Readers. 
Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
Mac 8 Arithmetics. 
Malcolm MacVicar. 
Conaion Rigtery of the U. 8. 


Campbe 
Goodrich and W. 


Bartley’s School 
Bartley. 
The Songs eaf. (Music.) 
and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class "Word-Spe ler. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Klisworth System of and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellswort 

For full list, and pa lars, address the es or 

WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury’s Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable Schoo! 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Van | ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Successors to Witson, Hinxze & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic 
Educational 
Series. 


New and Standard Publications ' 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Harvey’s Graded School Readers and Speller. 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Geographies. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 
Harvey’s English Grammars. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution. 
Duaffet’s French Method. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar, and Gradual. 
Bartholomew’s Csar. 
Venable’s U.S. History. 
Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Kiddle’s How to Teach. 
&e., &c., &c. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
New England Agent, 


| 
A 
Patterson’s Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
Fi New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. - 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. . — ae 
Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. _ 
fj Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. | 
| in High Schools, like the Boston (nine in number), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Providence, R. I., New Haven, Conn, Bal- 
timore, Md , Milwaukee, Wis., and in hundreds of others ; — 
/ also in hundreds of Schools of lower grade. 
The volume is 5-2 illustrated, and is cme bound, 
: joo pages, 12mo. et Price, $1.08. A copy will be sent 
to Teachers for examination on receipt of cents. V | 
a — = 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Language Series. 
| Publish 
| Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
| Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
| White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Spencerian Penmanship; The Franklin Readers ; Hillard's Heaters?’ 
. ‘s Mathematical Seri Swinton’s Geographies; Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs.; 
Parker's Bx peter. For New-England States address Goodrich’s History of 
y ercises Eng. Composition. Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8.; 
y Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith. Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 
Yor information, address the Publishers. Correspondence solicited. 


